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Experience what no smoker ! 
has experienced before: 
Taste at 3 mg. tar. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kent III 

Taste at 3 mg. tar. Experience it. 


3 ing.'Tar."0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 




HOW TO GET 
SAFEIY THROUGH 
THE GAS CRISIS. 


The inconveniences of the gas shortage are 
bad enough. But what’s worse is what could happen 
to you on the road. Because that’s where the real 
crisis waits. 

In aVolvo, good gas mileage is standard. But 
it’s not the sole attraction. Volvos come with much 
more important things. Like superior braking, 


handling, performance and construction which 
protect you and your passengers. And give you 
superior value for your money. 

So before you buy any car merely because it 
claims to get good gas mileage, stop in at a Volvo 
showroom. There’s a lot more you could save. 

VOLVO 
A car you can believe in. 








Croup and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 


tom pa ns 'I Mddiso 


Our special budget policy- 
for more protection when you’re 
just starting out. 

Like many young people, you may need more financial protection but have a 
still-limited income. And you may have said to yourself, "Who can afford more life 
insurance?" 

The fact is, you can. New York Life's Budget Policy—a special combination of 
whole life insurance and lower-cost term insurance—enables young men and women 
to buy more life insurance initially. Yet enjoy all the advantages of permanent insur¬ 
ance, including level premiums and growing cash values. 

Ask your New York Life Agent for details soon. He or she is a good person - 

toiorow New York Life. For all of your life. 1® 
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The U.S. Open 18 

Youth prevailed at Flushing Meadow as John McEnroe and Tracy Austin won 
the singles championships by Curry Kirkpatrick and Barry McDermott 

A Spectacular Shoe-In for Bid 24 

Affirmed’s weighty problems took some of the drama from the race, but 
Spectacular Bid won a memorable Marlboro Cup by William Nack 

Pittsburgh Made Them Face the Music 26 

The S feelers' Monster played a tune on Houston, chasing Dan Pastorim from 
the game and stopping Earl Campbell cold by Paul Zimmerman 

The Whitecaps Kicked Up a Storm 34 

In Soccer Bowl 79, Vancouver was unpopular and unyielding, stopping 
Tampa Bay to win the NASL championship by Clive Gammon 

A Pitch in Time Saves Nine 36 

When the Cubs are in trouble, in comes Bruce Sutler, whose split-fingered 
fastball has made him the best reliever in baseball by Ron Fimrite 

“Win One for the Gipper” 40 

Was that George Gipp's deathbed request, or just another ploy by Knute 
Rockne? The concluding part of a series by Coles Phinizy 

Some Wild and Krazy Guys 62 

They dress up as chickens, have crazy names and wear psychedelic wigs, 
but these "whatevers" keep the fans hopping by Bruce Newman 
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Baseball 


15 College Football 
50 Marathon 


54 For the Record 
56 19th Hole 

Credits on page 95 


Next Week 

TBANSA TL ANTIC GOLF with a twist: a team of the 12 best pros from Great Britain, 
Ireland and the Continent face a dozen top U.S. players in the biennial Ryder Cup 
Matches in four-ball, foursomes and singles. Dan Jenkins is at The Greenbrier. 

"YOU GOTTA HA VE'WA" " could be the theme song of Japanese baseball, but au¬ 
thor Robert Whiting says “wa "—the concept of team unity taking precedence over 
individual flash—is an idea that U.S, players in Japan have difficulty understanding. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (ISSN 0038-822X) is published weekly, except semi-weekly during the second full week in February, also two isauos 
combined at year end byTimelnc 541 N FairbanksCt Chicago. Ill 60611 principal office Rockefeller Ctr NY.NY 10020 JR Shop 
ley. President. J Winston Fowlkes. Treasurer. C 6 Bear Secretary. Second-class postage paid at Chicago. Ill and additional mailing offices 
Authorized as second-class mail by Post Office Oept Ottawa Canada and for payment of pottago m cash US subscription S 30 CO a yen' 
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All NEW full color Signature Action 
Posters. 2 teet by 3 teet Each S3 00 
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4430 John Drew 
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4292 Greg Pruitt 

4293 Otis Armstrong 
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4295 Jack Youngblood 
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4297 Bert Jones 
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4601 Hale Irwin 

4602 Laura Bough 

4603 Jon Stephenson 

4604 Noncv Lopez 
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4102 Hie Nostose 

4106 Evonne Goologong 
4108 Rosie Cosois 

4110 Vitas Gerutoitis 

4111 Billie Jeon King 

4112 Guiitermo Vilos 

4113 Virginia Wade 
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LETTER FROM THE IPIUBILIISHER 


NEWMAN PICKS UP COLOR FROM ROCK N' 


Editors at Sports Illustrated are a re¬ 
silient species, capable of casting an in¬ 
dulgent eye upon the most improbable 
of story ideas. Sometimes they find it 
best not to ask too many questions. But 
when writer Bruce Newman wandered 
into editor Peter Carry’s office and 
asked if he could do a piece for us on a 
chicken, a man whose first name is Kra- 
zy, a guy with rainbow-colored hair, a 
trick-shot peanut vendor and a dancing 
fool, it was too much. 

Carry had to ask why, though he 
knew full well that Newman had done 
his share of stories on peculiar subjects. 
For example, he had covered a high 
school catapulting tournament and pro¬ 
filed a coon squaller. But, even for New¬ 
man, the request seemed a bit much. 

“I have always been interested in 
people who are involved in sports in 
some peripheral way,” he says, “peo¬ 
ple who are involved in the game but 
don’t actually play in it. They don’t have 
stats, so sportswriters generally ignore 
them, but the fans seem to like them.” 

Newman’s interest in such colorful 
characters developed while he was at¬ 
tending high school in Evansville, Ind. 
“There was a man named Marv who 
was at all the games, wearing layers of 
letter sweaters and varsity jackets from 
every school in town,” he says. “If the 
school on the outside layer of Marv’s 
wardrobe wasn’t winning a particular 
game, he would simply stand up and 


start ripping off sweaters and 
jackets until he came to the 
right one.” 

Marv also posted the runs, 
hits and errors on the score- 
board for the Evansville Trip¬ 
lets, the local Triple-A base¬ 
ball team. “He was supposed 
to wait for a call from the 
press box for the official scor¬ 
er’s ruling,” says Newman, 
“but sometimes he would sim¬ 
ply make his own decision. On 
the rather frequent occasions 
when he was wrong, Marv 
would correct his error and 
then wave to the press box to 
let everybody know that ev¬ 
erything was all right. Once, 
when a player phoned the 
press box to complain about a scorer’s 
ruling, the call was transferred to Marv. 
1 doubt if that player ever questioned a 
scorer’s decision again.” 

But Marv had nothing on the folks 
who populate Newman’s Some Wild 
and Krazy Guys , which begins on page 
62. “Almost every major league city 
now has a character like the ones I’ve 
written about.” says Newman, “but my 
guys are the pioneers, and they’re still 
the best at what they do.” 

One of the things they do best, as 
Newman discovered, is disrupt things 
wherever they go. “I took the Peanut 
Man to lunch in Los Angeles," says 
Newman, “and when a fan recognized 
him, he started heaving bags of pea¬ 
nuts all over the restaurant. A waitress 
in Seattle kept asking Rock ’n’ Rollen 
if she could touch his rainbow-colored 
hair. And Krazy George got so worked 
up while impugning the integrity of sev¬ 
eral Boston Bruins that I thought he 
had choked on his prime ribs and leaped 
to my feet to help him. George just sat 
there and looked at me as if / was cra¬ 
zy. I thought that took a bit of cheek, 
all things considered.” 

Cheek, however, is just what New¬ 
man’s friends have in unlimited supply. 
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We've given comfort a whole new name 




They're more than just comfortable. Jarman's 
remarkable new shoes actually take your feet and 
cushion them. 

The secret? Air pockets. Thousands trapped 
within the sole adjust to the contour and 
weight of the foot, giving you 
cushioned comfort wherever you go. 

Even the Cushins insole is 
amazing. Here again, air pock¬ 
ets keep them flexible and 
resilient. And up top you'll 
find super-supple leathers. 

Cushins, by Jarman. 

Step into a pair. You’ll 
feel like you're 
walking on air. 

Because you are! 


The Cushin sole, with its tiny air 
pockets, not only feels good but 
wears well. 


The Cushin insole has a unique tw 

layer construction that absorbs 
moisture quickly, yet stays 
dry next to the foot 


Style^Wto fit your style. 


Most latman styles $30 to $60 Jarman Shoe Co . Nashville, Tennessee 
(Alsoavailable from Jarman dealers m Canada and throughout the world I 







B86K1AIK 

by ANDY MEISLER 


THE YO-YO BOOK BY A WOMAN WHO CAN 
ROCK THE BABY ON THE EIFFEL TOWER 

Not a worry, not a care. 

With the yo-yo you Ve quite a hare. 

It's “Hclcena Goldccna" doing the 
Shooting Star. 

Best Wishes, Good Luck, may you 
rocket far! 

Thus reads the inscription, fondly penned 
by her cousin Lois, in Helane Goldstein's 
P S. 86 autograph book. It recalls a curious ob¬ 
session: during the early '50s, while her girl 
friends in the Bronx were playing with Betsy 
Wetsy dolls, young Helane was “Rocking the 
Baby" with her genuine Duncan Yo-Yo. In 
fact, so diligent was she at practicing that she 
won several yo-yo contests in front of her 
neighborhood candy store. A traveling Dun¬ 
can “Yo-Yo Man"—organizer of the contests, 
yo-yo virtuoso and Helane’s girlhood idol— 


duly awarded her a junior instructor patch. 
It was her responsibility, he said, to teach 
kids to “Walk-the-Dog.” “Skin-the-Cat,” and 
perform “the Creeper” in his absence. 

And so she did. Maintaining her “flare" be¬ 
yond all reasonable expectations, Helane grew 
up and became a Berkeley. Calif, schoolteach¬ 
er famous for her spectacular classroom yo¬ 
yo confiscations. “I’d take ’em away and do 
10 or 12 tricks,” she says. In 1976, after spot¬ 
ting the want ad of her dreams in the San 
Francisco Chronicle (“Yo-Yo demonstrator 
wanted: must be adept at handling same"), 
she ran away from school to become one of 
the few female yo-yo pros in the country. 
“Now / give out the patches,” she says. And 
after two years of research, she has produced 
the definitive yo-yo source book. 

World On A String, by Helane Goldstein 
Zeiger (Contemporary Books. $5.95) is a com¬ 
pact collection of yo-yo history, technique 
and lore. The bulk of the book is instruc¬ 
tional. Aspiring tricksters are started off with 
the humble “Sleeper" and then led through 
intermediate maneuvers—the "Three-Leaf- 
Clover," the “Elevator." and the “Guillo¬ 
tine"—to the-exacting world of advanced- 
class yo-yo. Here Zeiger gives instructions on 
how to perform the legendary “Texas Star” 


and “Brain Twister” and the awesome “Two- 
Handed-Reach-For-The-Moon." There are, 
however, compensations for the klutzy. 

Zeiger retells the story of how Donald F. 
Duncan, having patented the Yo-Yo trade¬ 
mark in 1928, hired a crew of Filipino "pro¬ 
fessionals” to popularize his product. Jn the 
'40s and '50s there were statewide competi¬ 
tions, big prizes, “Butterflies,” “Imperials” 
and all the rest. But in 1965 an unexpected 
surge in yo-yo popularity caught the Duncan 
Company unprepared. Unable to fill its or¬ 
ders. Duncan was forced to sell its trademark 
to the highest bidder. Today Duncans are 
made by a company called Flambeau Plastics. 

Not to worry. Zeiger reports that Ram- 
beau has kept a number of Duncan profes¬ 
sionals in its employ, some approaching 50 
years of service. And Zeiger presents a trib¬ 
ute to them in her afterword. “There are a 
few yo-yo tricks I have purposely not includ¬ 
ed in this book,” she writes. “Tricks such as 
‘Crazy Cradle,’ ‘Rock-the-Baby-on-the-EifTcl 
Tower,’ ‘Atomic Bomb,' and ‘Chinese Puz¬ 
zle’ are still the secrets of the ‘Yo-Yo Pro¬ 
fessionals.' When they perform these tricks, 
their hands are faster than the eye. 

“To tell you how to do them would dispel 
the magic.” END 


Crafted by Daisy for shooters 16 years of age or older. 



THE CO; PISTOL 
THAT DOFSrV’T I.FA K. 

Power Line 1200 is the most dependable CO 2 B»B pistol 
on the market. Tests prove it doesn’t leak. Won’t lose power. 
And holds its accuracy. So it’s ready to shoot when you are. 
Anytime, inside or out. For pennies. 
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guns, write J 


t world famous Power Line 
our free fact folder. 





















NBC 

RADIO 


Follow 

the 

quest 

for 

Olympic 

Gold. 


The quest for Olympic 
“gold” goes on day 
after day as athletes 
strive to qualify 
for the 1980 Olympics. 
And NBC Radio follows 
the quest every day. Tune 
in to “Olympic Odyssey” 
hosted by Bud Palmer 
with commentary by 
Olympic champions 
Wilma Rudolph and 
Bob Richards. 


On most NBC Radio 
Network stations. 


Anheuser-Busch/Budweiser 
Beer and True Value Hardware 
Stores are the sponsors of NBC 
Radio's “Olympic Odyssey.” 



ON SUPER 8 MM FILM 



See Ali fight his way 
to ttigiop for the 
third time.'’Yankees 
destroy the mighty 
Los Angeles 
Dodgers, and 
Montreal skate its 
way to a hockey 
dynasty, moments 
in sports that you’ll 
never want to 
forget. Watch the 
latest important 
and exciting sports 
events over and 
over again right in 
“yoUr own home. So 
order now and get 
ready to watch 
sports at its best! 


FOOTBALL 

Super Bowl XII 19/8 Dallas over Denver 
400 color sound MIS5208 

Super Bowl X: 1976 Pittsburg over Dallas 
400 color sound MIS52I0 

200 color silent SIS9I20 

Super Bowt IX 1975 Pittsburg over 
Minnesota 

400 color sound M1S5220 

200 color Silent SIS9I30 

Super Bowl VIII: 1974 Miami over 
Minnesota 

200 color silent SIS9140 

NFL Football Follies Absurd, bone-head 
ploys, gools wrong tackles and crazy 
passes that are o part ol pro lootboii 
200 color silent SIS9IOO 

200 b/w silent SIS9I10 

Fantastic Football Funnies 

400 color sound M1S5230 


HOCKEY 

NHL Stanley Cup 1978 Montreal beots 
Boston 

400 color sound MIS5I95 

• 200' color silent S1S8090 

NHL Stanley Cup 1977 Montreal beots 
Boston 

400 color sound M1S5190 

200 color sound M3S5500 

200 color silent S1S8080 

NHL Stanley Cup 1976: Montreol beats 
Philadelphia 

400 color sound M1S5250 

NHL Stonley Cup 1975: Philadelphia Beals 
Buttalo 

400 color sound MIS5260 

200 color silent S1S8000 

NHL Stonley Cup 1974: Philadelphia beots 
Boston 

400'color sound MIS5270 

200 color silent S1S8010 


Seven Greot Knockouts: Louis Marciono. 
Ali. Frazier Sugar Ray and Lulu Perez 
200 b/w silent S2S72I0 

Sugar Roy Robinson Two Greot Fights— 
Randy Turpin/Carmen Bosiiio 

200 b/w silent . S2S7220 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED HIGHLIGHT FILMS 

PO Box 4155 Church Street Station 
New York. N Y. 10249 


Please send me films listed below I understand al films come in Super 8 mm only 
Payment in lull, including state and local taxes plus $1.00 postage and handling « 
enclosed in check or money order I will expect dim within 4-6 weeks 

Hll In tllm prices in spaces provided below as follows: 

200" b/w silent $1095 eoch 200' color sound: S32.95each 

200'color silent $21 95 each 400'color sound: $54 95 each 


Plus Postage andjax 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED IS A TRADEMARK Of TIME INC. 







Taste the tantalizing new spirit 
of old New Orleans. 






Lfld New Orleans lives 
in music, memories and pralines— 
those sumptuous morsels of pecans 
and vanilla that have been French Quarter favorites for 300 years. Now that spirit 
lives in tantalizing new Praline ® Liqueur. Smooth, mellow, elegant and slightly 
risque, Praline is the original New Orleans-Style™ liqueur! 

©1979. For a free Praline Liqueur Food and Drink Recipe Booklet, write to: "Recipes." Suite 3.2615 Edenborn Ave.. Metairie. La. 70002. 



You name the sport... 
adidas has the shoes 


Whatever your sport ... ad idas has made a science of designing, 
testing and producing better shoes to give you more comfort 
and performance. You can find these and other adidos shoes 
ot participating THE ATHLETE'S FOOT stores ... 
we have the right shoe for you and your sport. 

We're the athletic shoe specialists. 

adidas ^ 

The science of sport 


No one knows 
the athlete's foot like 

-.Athlete’s 

Foot 


the TRX Competttton 

Lightweight competi¬ 
tion flat, with nylon up¬ 
pers, shock-absorbing 
heel wedge and 72 
road-gripping studs. 


the Stan Smith 

Classic model with 
quality leather uppers, 
bonded and stitched to 
a hard-wearing rubber 
sole. 


Basketball... 
the Superstar 

The durable rubber sole 
is bonded and stitched 
to the soft leather 
upper; rugged leather 
insole. 


training... 

The Orion 

The hard-wearing nylon 
uppers are reinforced 
with velour; the rubber 
sole has a road grip¬ 
ping trefoil design. 
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by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


SHOELESS JOE S BIOGRAPHY SCRUBS 
SOME OF THE STAIN OFF THE BLACK SOX 


If there's a sadder figure than Shoeless Joe 
Jackson in the long and intricate history of 
baseball, his name doesn’t come quickly to 
mind. No better "natural hitter" may ever 
have played the game, yet throughout Jack¬ 
son’s career he was vilified as an illiterate and 
a coward. His rivalry with Ty Cobb was more 
a creation of the sportswriters than a reality, 
but he always seemed to come out second 
best anyway. And his career ended in utter 
disgrace when he was barred from organized 
baseball because of his role—the exact na¬ 
ture of which has never been clear—in the 
Black Sox scandal of 1919. 

Jackson was, Cobb recalled in his auto¬ 
biography. “a Southerner like myself, a 
friendly, simple and gullible sort of fellow." 
He seems to have deserved little if any of the 
calumny heaped upon him, to have been a vic¬ 
tim of circumstances he could neither con¬ 
trol nor fully understand. So it is good that a 
sympathetic biographer. Donald C. Grop- 
man, has made an effort to set the record 
straight in Say It Ain't So. Joe! The Story of 
Shoeless Joe Jackson (Little, Brown. $9.95) 
an excerpt of which appeared in this mag¬ 
azine in the June 25 issue. 

Gropman has done plenty of digging and 
has found much material favorable to his sub-, 
ject. His basic argument is that sportswriters 
of Jackson’s day fabricated the myth of Jack- 
son as South Carolina bumpkin and tailored 
their copy to fit it: “ ... most writers wrote 
what they wanted about Joe. as if he were a 
fictional character whose exploits they were 
inventing." 

Jackson’s illiteracy was undeniable, but he 
proved to be quite savvy in off-thc-field busi¬ 
ness dealings. The “cowardice” rap originated 
with his reluctance to play ball in the big city: 
but Gropman can find no evidence that Jack- 
son shirked any important challenges. As for 
his role in the Black Sox scandal, it seems to 
have been peripheral at worst—a view sup¬ 
ported by other writers who have pointed out 
his excellent play in the 1919 Series. 

There can be no question that he was the 
victim of arbitrary treatment by Commission¬ 
er Landis, who expelled him from the game 
despite a jury’s finding of innocence and then 
refused to give him a fair hearing on appeal. 
If Gropman’s biography helps Jackson gain 
posthumous restoration to baseball's good 
graces, it will have been worth the writing. 
It’s a rather flat book in which Jackson’s per¬ 
sonality never really emerges, but Gropman’s 
heart is in the right place. end 
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DETROIT. 1953 — In his third 
year as quarterback for the San 
Francisco 49ers. Y.A.Tittle was 
turning it around for the often 
luckless band from the coast. 
The team was having its best 
season in the NFL and a division 
championship was possible. Tittle, 
in fact, thought it was highly 
probable. 

The title was on his mind 
when the 49ers came to Detroit 
for their first seasonal meet¬ 
ing with the defending Nation¬ 
al Football League champions. 

One guy particularly was 
on Y'.AIs mind. The lough and 
quick Lion defensive back. Jim 
David. The sophomore sensation 
had been terrorizing enemy 
quarterbacks, confusing their pass 
patterns, picking off a lew and 
occasionally busting up a critical 
play on a safety-blitz. 

Jim David, too. had been 


thinking. He noted that Tittle 
was doubly dangerous because 
he could run —and he would have 
to watch for Y.A. on the bootleg. 

The battle waged evenly on 
that crisp afternoon. Tittle, as 
expected, was shooting it to the 
Lions but nearing halftime, the 
Lions still clung to a 14-7 lead. 

And then... Y.A, faked a 
handoff and started around the 
right side on a bootleg play. It 
caught the Lions by surprise, 
but David saw it and was cutting 
across the field to make the hit. 

Tittle saw daylight and 
chugged for the end zone. About 
a yard a way. a Lion, coming 
from now here, grabbed him low. 
hitting with such velocity it 
carried Y.A. into the end zone. 
David had struck —and though 
the score was tied at 14 all — 
ihe game was over for Tittle, 
whose face had somehow collided 


with David's knee. 

The Lions fi¬ 
nally won. 24-21. 
Looking back 
on that game, Y.A. remembers it 
with painful clarity. 

"I looked in the mirror in 
the dressing room at halftime 
and my w hole face was caved in'.' 
Tittle recalls. I had 40 bone 
chips in it. They had to make a 
special helmet w ith a plastic bar 
across the face so 1 could play. 
I missed the next game. And I 
also missed the last game with 
Detroit, which we lost. Those 
two losses cost us the divisional 
title. We were 9-3 that season and 
they were 10-2. 

I'm not mad at Jim'.' Y.A. 
smiled. "He made up for his size 
by being one of the most aggres¬ 
sive players the game has ever 
seen. He was a mean little son- 
of-a-gun. but I liked him." 

David also remembers 1953 
and Y.A. Tittle. 

"Tittle was a sensational 
quarterback that year." David 


reminisces. "And he was tough, 
too. When he cot into trouble, 
he could run. Yeah. I remember 
the play, because I was looking 
for it. You had to be aware with 
Y.A. It might have been differ¬ 
ent if he hadn't gotten hurt; it 
was all between us and them 
that year." 

Y.A. Tittle, missing three 
games, threw 20 touchdown 
passes in 1953 and had a 57.5 
completion percentage. He was 
elected to the Hall of Fame in 
1971. 

Jim David played only eight 
years, but left his mark. He made 
the All-Pro team in 1954 and 
played in six straight Pro 
Bowls - 1955-60. 

Old No. 14 
TittlelandOld 
No. 25 (David) 
are friends to¬ 
day. although 


Over the years, Y. A. and Jim have 
seen eye to eye on very few things. 

Grand Macnish Scotch is one of them. 








“Footloose 

by TIM SMITH 


THE ADIRONDACK MUSEUM EXPLORES 
100 YEARS OF WILDERNESS CAMPING 


In 1854 an Adirondack Mountains guide 
named Tucker wrote to a patron. “It's an in¬ 
terestin’ study to look into things as they were 
so long back and see what wild animals, birds, 
fishes, and such things then existed; to know 
what of them have been pushed entirely out 
of the world and what of ’em have been left, 
and to understand what changes white men 
and tame life all around ’em have worked on 
’em.’’ The Adirondacks are still an interestin' 
background against which to assess the chang¬ 
es that accompany the arrival of the “tame 
life," and now. as Lake Placid readies itself 
for the 1980 Winter Olympics, the Adiron¬ 
dack Museum in Blue Mountain Lake. N.Y. 
has opened an enlightening exhibit that 
touches on elements of that change. Called 
Woods and Waters, the permanent exhibit de¬ 
picts outdoor recreation in the region from 
1830 to 1932. 

Established 23 years ago under a charter 
from the Regents of the Slate of New York, 
the museum is not one of those musty, old- 
fashioned collections of odds and ends. Here 
everything is carefully chosen and artfully dis¬ 
played and explained by handsome graphics 
and push-button Hcarphones. At the begin¬ 
ning of a “trail" through Woods and Waters, 
which lakes about 45 minutes to view, a full- 
scale model of a mountain camp transports 
the niuseumgoer to the 19th-century woods. 
It is dark. A brook murmurs nearby, the night 
sounds of frogs and birds fill the air. Invisible 
bodies bulge the sleeping bags inside an im¬ 
provised. bark-covered lean-to. Provisions are 
sheltered under an overturned guide boat, 
fly rods and nets are propped up nearby, 
the embers of the cook fire still glow, and 
enameled cups and plates are stacked to one 
side. Because nothing in the appealing scene 
is unfamiliar—or even anachronistic—its ef¬ 
fect is to make the visitor want to head im¬ 
mediately for the real woods, 

The Adirondacks. like most wild areas, 
does not reveal itself from the roads. To be 
truly enjoyed, it has to be traveled on foot 
or in a boat, by way of chains of lakes, car¬ 
ries and rivers. Long before today’s avid back¬ 
packers arrived on the scene, visitors to these 
mountains carried their necessities in ash- 
splint Abenaki or Mohawk pack baskets, ex¬ 
amples of which arc displayed at the ex¬ 
hibit. The backpacker’s creed was uttered a 
century ago by Adirondack sportsman George 
Washington Sears (belter known as Ness- 


muk): “Go light, the lighter the better, so 
that you have the simplest material for health, 
comfort, and enjoyment.’’ Nessmuk's tiny 
cedar canoe, weighing only 10 Zi pounds, can 
be found in the museum's exhibit of water 
craft. 

Woods and Waters also contains numerous 
examples of early camping, fishing, mountain- 
climbing. hunting and winter-sports equip¬ 
ment. This gear differs less than might be 
expected from present-day products, though 
there arc some obvious changes. The old fly 
rods often had rattan-wrapped grips; the Mi¬ 
lan reels were beautifully made of brass and 
nickel. Trout flies were gaudy and heavily 
tied, In tents and sleeping bags, inconspicuous 
colors were the rule, a far cry from the 
vivid oranges and reds that brighten today’s 
campsites. 

A century ago. the exhibit indicates, many 
outdoorsmen feared that the Adirondacks 
would soon be ruined by overuse. “The woods 
arc thronged,” wrote surveyor Verplanck Col¬ 
vin in 1887. "The genius of change has pos¬ 
session of the land." Indeed, the lynx and tim¬ 
ber wolf have been extirpated, and the beaver 
were nearly trapped out at one time; but until 
fairly recently Colvin’s worries about throngs 
in the forest were ill-founded. 

Oddly enough, what struck me as the 
quaintest feature of Woods and Waters is 
the final exhibit, a diorama that shows a typ¬ 
ical. present-day camping scene: here sits 
the modern camper-van. its rear doors open 
to reveal a jumble of equipment—frame 
packs, gas lantern. Coleman stove and cool¬ 
er. With its implication of road-boundedness, 
of engine sounds and slamming doors, it 
couldn’t be further from the spirit of that 
opening scene. Fortunately, all these mod¬ 
ern gadgets are not necessary for camping 
in the wilderness. That point is made by no 
less an authority than the famed Adirondack 
hermit Noah John Rondeau. Rondeau died 
in 1967. but his voice, in a taped interview, 
can be heard from a hidden speaker. While 
gazing at a reconstruction of Rondeau's Cold 
River hut and a wooden statue of him, the 
visitor can listen to him advise that future 
generations, no matter how accustomed they 
become to conveniences, would have no trou¬ 
ble adapting to wilderness living, because it 
is based as much on necessity as on choice. 
“If they were crowded back to it." says Ron¬ 
deau. "they could adjust. Because, you see. 
it's natural." 

That confidence in nature permeates much 
of the Woods and Waters exhibit. If you 
would like to share it. you will find the mu¬ 
seum in the heart of the Adirondacks on 
Route 28 and it can be reached from the New 
York Thruway (Exit 31 at Utica) or from the 
Warrensburg exit of the Adirondack North¬ 
way (1-87). It is open from mid-June to mid- 
October. 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.. and costs 
S3. 75 for adults. SI.75 for children 7-15. end 
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If you’re a real fine writer, 
Ultra Fine Flair is for you. It 
comes in 4 famous Flair ink: 
colors...blue, green, red& I 
black. And its metal-point ' 
collar helps keep the line 
ultra fine, every time! 



















WE BURN quite a few ricks at Jack Daniel’s. 
That’s because it takes a lot of charcoal the 
way we smooth out our whiskey. 

The oldtime way we mellow our whiskey 
calls for seeping every drop through charcoal 
vats that stand as tall as a good-sized room. 
Just to fill one vat takes the charcoal from 
three ricks of hard maple 
burned in the open air. That s 
why our rickyard gets pretty 
full. And why it’ll never 
get empty. After a sip of 
Jack Daniel’s, we believe, 
you’ll be glad of that. 
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Sideline 

by TODD 3REWSTER 

THESE BASEBALL TRIVIA EXPERTS FIND 
THE FIGURES DON'T ALWAYS ADD UP 


If baseball statisticians arc gripping (heir pen¬ 
cils a little tighter this year, it may be be¬ 
cause they’ve heard about the Society for 
American Baseball Research (SABR). a group 
of self-avowed trivialists who refuse to take 
the record book at face value. SABR was start¬ 
ed eight years ago by L. Robert Davids of 
Washington. D.C.. once a regular contributor 
of statistical findings to The Spoiling News , 
who wanted to get together with a few fans 
to share his enthusiasm for the game's mi¬ 
nutiae. But the organization kept expanding 
so that today its membership has surpassed 
950: the group has published the first record 
book of outstanding minor league players: and 
its research has uncovered some errors in the 
official major league records. 

SABR members (including former Wash¬ 
ington Senator First Baseman Mickey Ver¬ 
non. Detroit Tiger broadcaster Ernie Harwell 
and NBC Game of the Week statistician Alan 
Roth) pay SI5 a year for a bimonthly news¬ 
letter. an annual Baseball Research Journal 
and any other SABR publications. (For mem¬ 
bership information, write SABR. P.O. Box 
323. Coopcrstown.N.Y. 13326.) 

SABR's studies are detailed, if somewhat 
recondite. For example, the 1978 Journal in¬ 
cludes a remembrance of the excellent minor 
league teams of Rocky Mount. N.C.. an anal¬ 
ysis of the contributions of Canadian players 
to the major leagues and an article entitled 
"Clarifying Some of the Records." which 
shows that Cy Young's 1904 record streak of 
hitless innings actually reached 25'/j instead 
of the 23 claimed. 

Other research by members has revealed 
that Tris Speaker tied Home Run Baker for 
the 1912 home run title with 10, though 
Speaker was officially credited with only nine 
homers and that the 1910 American League 
balling title probably should have gone to Lar¬ 
ry Lajoic, not Ty Cobb. 

Clifford Kachline, Baseball Hall of Fame 
historian and SABR president, pins the blame 
for such inaccuracies on the oldtime statis¬ 
ticians. "A lot of errors were made back then 
in counting the totals at the end of the sea¬ 
son." he says. "Our members have gone back 
and tallied each hit. RBI and home run from 
box score to box score to arrive at their to¬ 
tals." Their work has not gone unnoticed. The 
most important error the SABR members 
found—that Babe Ruth had only 2.204 RBIs 
instead of the 2.209 claimed—has resulted in 
a change in the official record book. You can 
look it up. END 
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MITSUBISHI BUILDS 

fuel economy in 
at the drawing board. 



That's how Mitsubishi succeeded 
in getting their rating as the #1 gaso¬ 
line fuel economy car in California for 
1979. That's no easy task. The more 
stringent the 
emissions regu¬ 
lations are, as in 
California, the 
tougher it is to 
get good MPG. 

Getting there 
was no lucky 
break. Tradition¬ 
ally innovative 
Mitsubishi engi¬ 
neers are con¬ 
stantly looking 
for new ways to 
design the ulti¬ 
mate in efficient 
automobiles. 

The aerody¬ 
namic bodyshell 


was one step. Even more important 
was the development of the MCA- 
JET system by Mitsubishi. This quiet 
revolution in automotive engine de¬ 



sign features a third, or "jet," valve that 
provides for more efficient fuel com¬ 
bustion, with excellent performance, 
while allowing us to meet—and often 
exceed—today's tough emission 
standards. 

Then Mitsubishi engineers went 
on to design an innovative trans¬ 
mission—the Mitsubishi Twin- 
Stick. In POWER, you have four gears 
of lively performance.In ECONOMY, 
you have a four-speed range designed 
to deliver optimum fuel economy in 
stop/start in-town and ‘highway 
driving 

But Mitsubishi isn't about to settle 
for its 1979 record. No auto maker is 
more aware that the needs of the next 
decade are going to be even more 
demanding than those of the last. And 
when better to set a new benchmark 
than in 1980? 

Ifwedoit, it won't be a lucky break. 


CALIF. EPAEST: 



HWY. EST. 


Figures are only for Dodge 
Coif Hatchback and Plym¬ 
outh Champ with 1400cc 
engine and Twin-Stick 
transmission. Remember 
compare circled estimated 
MPG to the estimated 
MPG of other cars You 
may get different mileage 
depending on your speed, 
length of trip and weather 
conditions Your actual 
highway mileage will prob¬ 
ably be lower than the esti¬ 
mated highway estimate 
National estimates.(Shiest 
MPG.44hwyest ^ 
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The features described above are available exclusively on Dodge Colt Hatchback 


Plymouth Champ, 








Now Havoline 



Havoline Supreme is Texaco's 10W-40 motor 
oil with a special friction fighter that has been 
proven in fuel economy tests. 

Extensive tests showed that 2 of the leading 
10W-40 motor oils advertising extra gasoline 
mileage couldn't beat Havoline 
Supreme. 

What's more, Havoline Supreme 
is the motor oil that gives your car 
trooper-tested protection. 

In fact, Havoline Supreme 
exceeds a//car manufacturers' 
warranty requirements for gasoline-powered cars. 

No wonder we call this Havoline Supreme. 


.Ml ECONOMY TESTfD 

HAVOLINE 

SUPREME 




If you do it yourself, do it with Havoline. 










SCORECARD 

Edited by MYRA GELBAND 


BONUS BABE 

At a press conference in Los Angeles last 
Wednesday, the Indiana Pacers an¬ 
nounced the signing of four-time UCLA 
basketball All-America Ann Meyers to a 
one-year, no-cut contract, at a reported 
salary of $50,000. With that, Meyers be¬ 
came the first woman to sign as a player 
with-an NBA team. 

The 5'9", 140-pound Meyers starred 
at forward for the Bruins, averaging 17.4 
points per game, and was a member of 
the silver medal-winning U.S. Olympic 
team in 1976. Everyone who has watched 
her in action agrees that she is a player 
with unusual gifts and finely honed 
talents. These and all other consider¬ 
ations aside, however, she is simply too 
small to perform in a league in which 
the player average is 6' 6" and 205 
pounds. 

At her press conference, Meyers said, 
“If I didn’t think I could compete, I 
wouldn't be here. I don't want to em¬ 
barrass anyone, including myself.” 

The signing prompted charges that 
Pacer owner Sam Nassi was staging a 
publicity stunt, which Nassi vehemently 
denied. But Coach Slick Leonard, who 
has never seen Meyers play, admitted that 
it was “unusual” to sign a free agent to 
a guaranteed contract before training 
camp opened. 

At a time when the NBA’s image has 
slipped, the signing of Meyers is the type 
of hokey move that will hardly add need¬ 
ed luster. As Red Auerbach, that sage of 
the Celtics, says. “I know Annie and she’s 
a nice girl, but this is reminiscent of Bill 
Veeck signing that midget.” 

THE EYES HAVE IT 

Results of eye tests done at July’s Na¬ 
tional Sports Festival in Colorado 
Springs are in, and the findings are in¬ 
teresting. if not surprising. Ice-hockey 
goalies had the best eyesight, and syn¬ 
chronized swimmers the worst distance 
vision of the athletes tested. 

Ten optometrists, all members of the 
Sports Vision Section of the American 


Optometric Association, analyzed the 
sight of performers in a variety of sports. 
According to Dr. William Harrison, a La¬ 
guna Beach, Calif, eye specialist who co¬ 
ordinated the project, many athletes, 
whether or not they are aware of it, grav¬ 
itate to their sports according to the de¬ 
gree of tfieir visual acuity. Swimming 
doesn’t require acute vision, while a fast- 
paced game such as hockey demands 
sharp sight and quick hand-eye reflexes. 
Competition also filters out those whose 
sight is ill-suited to their sports. A my¬ 
opic goalie is likely to be a mediocre 
goalie, too. 

Not measured in this study was the 
sight of the judges, referees and umpires. 
Too bad. Such tests might have provid¬ 
ed the most interesting results of all. 

MOVING ON 

It has been more than a year since Pa¬ 
triot Wide Receiver Darryl Stingley suf¬ 
fered a paralyzing injury during an ex¬ 
hibition game between New England and 
Oakland. For most of the time since then, 
Stingley has been undergoing rehabili¬ 
tative therapy at a Chicago clinic and 
has shied away from the attentions of 
the public. That is, until last week. 

Arrangements were made by Patriot 
owner Billy Sullivan to bring Stingley to 
New England’s opener Monday night 
against Pittsburgh at Foxboro, Mass. Be¬ 
fore the game Sullivan announced that 
he had named Stingley executive direc¬ 
tor of player personnel, and that the job 
was his for as long as he wanted it. The 
team would also continue to pay his siz¬ 
able medical expenses. 

Though no formal ceremony was held. 
Stingley’s presence was announced to the 
crowd—not before the kickoff or at half¬ 
time, as is the practice, but after the sec¬ 
ond quarter had begun. The ovation by 
the 60.978 fans lasted seven minutes. 

At halftime ABC-TV aired an inter¬ 
view with Stingley in which Howard Co¬ 
sell asked about Jack Tatum, the Oak¬ 
land Raider who had hit Stingley on the 
paralyzing play. Stingley said that he had 


never heard from Tatum. That exchange 
led to an interview with Tatum later in 
the week. He was asked if he had any¬ 
thing he wanted to say to Stingley. Lame¬ 
ly, he wished him a “speedy recovery.” 

Obviously, neither man was eager to 
discuss the other. Tatum still plays for 
Oakland, and Stingley is trying valiantly 
to meet the challenge of reordering his 
life. What happened the last time they 
met should not be forgotten, especially 
by those charged with regulating condi¬ 
tions under which a violent game is 
played. But it is time for these two men 
to be granted surcease from repeated 
public discussion of a tragic occurrence. 

MARS BAR BARRED 

After No Bombs, the 2-to-l favorite, won 
the Scan Memorial Handicap Hurdle last 
April at England's Worcester Race¬ 
course. the standard postrace urinalysis 


revealed trace amounts of caffeine and 
theobromine, two forbidden substances. 
No Bombs was disqualified and first place 
was awarded to Albion Prince, who had 
finished second by eight lengths. The 
stewards’ decision cost trainer Peter Eas- 
terby his share of the winner's purse. 

Easterby appealed, claiming that the 
drugs had been administered unknowing¬ 
ly. It seems that on the way to the start 
the playful gelding had snatched a Mars 
bar from his stableboy’s pocket, and the 
trace chemicals were from the chocolate. 
With the help of scientists, Easterby per¬ 
suaded Jockey Club officials to waive 
what might have been a heavy fine, but 
the final result of the race was unchanged. 

There was a lesson in all this, said a 
Jockey Club spokesman, echoing the sen- 
coniinued 
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SCORECARD continued 


timents of generations of complexion¬ 
conscious teen-agers: “Sugar lumps and 
peppermints are fine ... but anything 
with chocolate is hell.” 

BOLTIN' ZOLTAN 

Perhaps because everyone was so busy 
keeping track of the dramatic events sur¬ 
rounding the defection to the U.S. last 
month of Bolshoi Ballet star Aleksandr 
Godunov, nobody was paying attention 
to the whereabouts of Zoltan Toth. Toth, 
the goalie for the Hungarian national soc¬ 
cer team, mysteriously disappeared while 
his team was playing in a tournament in 
Cadiz, Spain. Now Toth has surfaced, 
just as mysteriously, in an unlikely spot. 
Allentown. Pa. 

Well, not so unlikely, as it turns out. 
The Pennsylvania Stoners of the Amer¬ 
ican Soccer League are based in Allen¬ 
town, and Stoner Coach Willie Ehrlich 
is Hungarian. Although they had never 
met, Ehrlich knew of Toth's desire to de¬ 
fect, and so the 23-year-old goalie is now 
working out with the Stoners on a tem¬ 
porary work visa arranged by Ehrlich. 

FIFA, the body governing internation¬ 
al soccer, will have to decide Toth's sta¬ 
tus as a player before he can sign with a 
team, but chances are slim that he’ll ever 
show up in the Stoner lineup. Money, 
not politics, was Toth’s reason for de¬ 
fecting, and the ASL is in no position to 
outbid the NASL for his services. 

PITCH AND PUTT 

Gene Mauch of the Minnesota Twins is 
widely considered to be one of the most 
astute managers in baseball, not merely 
because he knows the rule book inside 
out and is a shrewd strategist, but also be¬ 
cause he seems to concentrate on base¬ 
ball to the exclusion of all else. 

Ah, but that’s only part of the Mauch 
method. During the off-season he is all 
golf. “Between October and February I 
probably hit more balls than any touring 
pro,” he says. “On an average day I might 
hit 300 practice balls in the morning, play 
36 holes by midafternoon and hit anoth¬ 
er 300 balls before dinner. 

"I’ve learned a lot about hitting a base¬ 
ball from studying the golf swing. For in¬ 
stance, it’s a mistaken notion that you 
open your stance if you want to pull the 
ball. As any golfer knows, an open stance 
results in a slice, not a hook.” 

Despite some obvious dissimilarities, 
baseball and golf have much in common. 
Both involve hand-eye coordination, in¬ 


tense concentration and the same mus¬ 
cles in the forearm and back. With no 
time limit and a wide-open playing area, 
an afternoon of golf or baseball can pro¬ 
duce extraordinary predicaments. 

Anyone who remains unconvinced of 
the baseball-golf connection should con¬ 
sider the following. Now that Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. lawyer Edward Bennett Wil¬ 
liams has purchased the Baltimore 
Orioles, there is speculation that he will 
build a new stadium for them between 
Baltimore and Washington. Bird watch¬ 
ers already have a name for such a re¬ 
located franchise: the Bal-Washers. 

WORDS OF WISDOM 

All-Pro Defensive Lineman Alan Page, 
who is practicing law in Minneapolis as 
well as playing for the Chicago Bears, 
feels compelled to spread the word about 
the value of an education. “This coming 
off-season, I am going to speak to schools 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis, and talk to 
the students, mostly minority students, 
to let them know that there is more to 
life than athletics,” Page told Charley 
McKenna of The Minneapolis Tribune. 
“It’s better to get an education than to 
play football. ... The number of people 
who make it as professional athletes is 
so small it’s crazy.” 

Page admits that his recent decision 
to play three more seasons was based on 
the financial security his new contract 
will give him as he embarks on his legal 
career. But his devotion to the game is 
limited. “I went to law school to get away 
from it. When you remove money from 
the picture ... I would have given up 
the game a long time ago. What I do as 
a football player has a challenge in it, to 
overcome physical limitations... but be¬ 
yond that there is not much.” 

NEW MATH? 

The line in the agate type in your paper 
last Wednesday that read United States 
145, Saudi Arabia 21, was no typo. It 
was the correct score of a men’s basket¬ 
ball game played at the World Univer¬ 
sity Games in Mexico City. In fact, the 
U.S. may have held down the score 
against the Saudis (more petro-diploma- 
cy?), because earlier it had really romped 
over Sudan 173-14. Not to be outdone, 
Yugoslavia, which was favored to win 
the gold medal, defeated Tanzania 
152-20. 

With teams from Mali, Morocco, An¬ 
gola and many other basketball “weak- 


houses” participating in the Games, it 
was inevitable that some of the match¬ 
ups would be ludicrously uneven. Not 
all of them, however. The U.S. later 
played Yugoslavia and lost by the more 
familiar score of 79-73. 

FOILED AGAIN 

Several weeks ago Ashley Whippet 
seemed well on his way to recovering the 
crown he lost to Dink in the fifth World 
K-9 Frisbee Catch & Fetch Champion¬ 
ship (Scorecard, Aug. 27). Alas, it was 
not to be. The three-time champion 
didn’t even qualify for the finals of this 
year’s tournament in Pasadena’s Rose 
Bowl, where, before a crowd of 35,000. 
Dink snatched the title again. 

Ashley did make a token appearance 
in the Rose Bowl, in an invitational dis¬ 
tance competition, beating four dogs by 
racing 75 yards to catch a Frisbee. 

There was another species represented 
at the championships. This year’s over¬ 
all winners in the human categories were 
Scott Zimmerman, a 17-year-old high 
school senior from McLean, Va., and Te¬ 
resa Gaman, a 29-year-old secretary at 
Stanford University, who lives in Menlo 
Park, Calif. 

AGONY OF DUH FEET 

It is fine with the Philadelphia Eagles if 
rookie Tony Franklin sheds his right shoe 
when he kicks. In fact, they want him to 
do just that. After all, Franklin starred at 
Texas A&M for four years by kicking 
field goals and conversions au naturel. 
But they prefer that he stay shod the rest 
of the time. 

“They were going to fine me in train¬ 
ing camp for going barefoot,” says Frank¬ 
lin. “I guess they were afraid I’d step on 
a nail or glass.” 

Eagle Player Personnel Director Carl 
Peterson detailed the penalty Franklin 
would have incurred had he been caught 
again going barefoot off the field: “It’s a 
$200 fine— $150 for the right foot and 
$50 for the left." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Reggie Williams, Cincinnati Bengal 
linebacker, assessing his physical talents: 
“Speed, strength and the ability to rec¬ 
ognize pain immediately.” 

• Joaquin Andujar, Houston Astro 

pitcher who is a native of the Domin¬ 
ican Republic: “There’s one word in 
America that says everything—'You nev¬ 
er know.’ ” end 
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CLOgS® 


When it came down to the finals at Flushing Meadow, it was strictly a 
New York affair, John McEnroe, local boy made good, doing a number 
on Vitas Geru/aitis, local boy made not so good, to win the U.S. Open 

by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 





U.S. OPEN continued 


T he U.S. Open turned out to be the 
New York Closed. After nearly two 
weeks of moaning and groaning and com¬ 
plaining and defaulting that both dom¬ 
inated and diminished American tennis' 
premier event, it was hardly astonishing 
that a tough New Yorker named John 
McEnroe was still left last Sunday eve¬ 
ning stomping and yapping and punching 
the lights out of another New Yorker 
named Vitas Gerulaitis. 

Bjorn Borg long since had shown 
he couldn't handle the local night life, 
and defending champion Jimmy Connors 
had been sent back to fatherhood when 
the 20-year-old McEnroe, from nearby 
Douglaston. Queens, took the 25-year- 
old Gerulaitis, from nearby Howard 
Beach, Queens, and positively nailed him 


to the green floor of Flushing Meadow 
by the not-as-close-as-it-sounds score of 
7-5.6-3,6-3. 

By winning the championship of his 
neighborhood, city, county, state and 
nation, the kid they call Junior became 
the youngest male Open winner since 
Pancho Gonzales in 1948 and—more 
shocking—picked up some applause 
along the way. 

“It isn't every day that two players who 
live 10 minutes from the Open reach the 
final.’’ McEnroe had said. "New York¬ 
ers should appreciate this. It may never 
happen again." 

That may be too soon for those den¬ 
izens of Gotham who hooted and jeered 
both native sons for much of the two 
weeks preceding the final. “They hale 



To reach the Open final. Gerulaitis recovered from a two-set deficit against Borg-beater Tanner. 


us.” Gerulaitis said. "Popularity-wise. 
I’m a notch above John, and John is a 
notch above Son of Sam." 

McEnroe was several lengths ahead of 
his rival in their confrontation to deter¬ 
mine bragging rights in the borough. 
Slugging some monstrous, hooking de¬ 
liveries that seemed to take one bounce 
and make an immediate turn down the 
Van Wyck Expressway. McEnroe easily 
held his service games, which gave him 
the confidence to hit out and deploy the 
full array of his unparalleled shot selec¬ 
tion whenever Gerulaitis was serving. 

Wristy slices. Sledgehammer returns. 
An occasional tricky drop shot. A lot of 
those familiar stiletto-like thrusts ofTboth 
wings from the net position. McEnroe 
threw all of his arsenal at the speedy Ger¬ 
ulaitis in an overwhelming display. He 
broke through the G-Man’s serve early 
in each act: the third game of Set 1, the 
fifth of Set 2. the second of Set 3. While 
scoring only 21 points during McEnroe's 
15 service games. Gerulaitis was able to 
break only in the 10th game of the match, 
when he tied Set 1 at 5-all. But he dou¬ 
ble-faulted twice in the next game and 
popped up a volley to lose his serve, fol¬ 
lowing which McEnroe drilled a love 
game to polish off the set. 

McEnroe won five service games at 
love, four others at 15. Meanwhile, he 
kept pressing Gerulaitis’ shaky offerings 
and piling up break points. Junior con¬ 
verted five of those, but he failed on no 
less than 10 others, a clear manifestation 
of his domination. 

“This is the best feeling I ever had 
[pause for scribes to laugh] in tennis. I 
volleyed well in the clutch,” McEnroe 
said shortly after hurling his racket some 
25 feet high into the sooty Queens night 
and thereby setting up the only true 
drama of the evening: would the maniac 
fan who grabbed the racket off the court 
be able to steal away before a special 
clobbered him? 

Indeed McEnroe was brilliant at the 
net as he won his third major champi¬ 
onship of the season, the Masters and 
WCT titles being the others. Earlier, 
upon the exit of Borg, Gerulaitis had said, 
“We’re all just moving up and jockeying 
for position. Borg’s still in another 
league." But, after just two years on the 
circuit, McEnroe is already the game’s 
finest player off the volley and overhead. 

Primarily because he has a sprinter’s 
ability to rush the net and jam his Irish 




mug on the tape before an opponent is 
able to say “Scat, Brat,” McEnroe is no 
longer just another uppity kid. And par¬ 
ticularly because he won the U.S. Open 
when all others were succumbing to the 
evils of the New York Closed, Junior has 
reached that other league. 

It should have been obvious all along 
that if anybody was going to beat the 
heat, the humidity and the pollution it 
would have to be a native who knew the 
territory. That meant either McEnroe or 
Gerulaitis. And that meant McEnroe, 
simply because when these two players 
have faced off, he’s owned Gerulaitis. 

"Drinking buddies?” said Junior. 
“Vitas doesn't drink. Oh, he lets me prac¬ 
tice over at his house. But we aren’t very 
alike, or close. Studio 54 is Gerulaitis’ 
place. I’m a McDonald’s guy.” 

What they both turned out to be were 
the lone survivors of the most confused 
and chaotic national championship in 
memory. This was the second year of the 
Open at the USTA National Tennis Cen¬ 
ter, but the first in which the men played 
a best three-of-five-set format through¬ 
out. The center’s brutally testing, rubber¬ 
ized-acrylic surface is known officially as 
DecoTurf II but it mostly resembles Run¬ 
way No. 9, which is fair enough because 
of the squadron of deafening jets roaring 
overhead on their takeoffs from and ap¬ 
proaches to nearby LaGuardia Airport. 

While cramps and heatstrokes were 
knocking off half the draw, ridiculous 
scheduling was taking out the other half. 
This U.S. Open included 12 defaults in 
men’s and women’s singles. In addition, 
there were spectators fighting and run¬ 
ning on the court; umpires bickering and 
harassing one another; players griping 
about playing at night, and swearing 
and fainting. 

Surely the most pitiable victim of the 
night moves was Borg, whose grand vi¬ 
sion of winning a Grand Slam vanished 
at Flushing Meadow for the second 
straight year. This time he was beaten 
by Roscoe Tanner, whose bullet serves 
shot Borg away, 6-2,4-6,6-2,7-6. 

For months Lennart Bergelin. Borg’s 
coach, had been harping about the 
USTA’s scheduling of matches at night. 
“Is not tennis. Is not tennis. Cannot see 
at night,” Bergelin kept telling every¬ 
body, including his ever-alert pupil. 
Though Bergelin was and is right, such 
verbosity ignored the reality of two-ses¬ 
sion gates and was hardly the proper 




In the semis, defending champ Connors could only snarl as McEnroe rolled over him in straight sets. 


preparation for Borg, whose game is root¬ 
ed in confidence, positive attitude and se¬ 
curity of mind. 

“Bergelin psyched out his own guy," 
Peter Fleming, McEnroe’s doubles part¬ 
ner, said upon learning of the Borg- 
Tanner matchup. “Bjorn will be nega¬ 
tive. I guarantee he’ll be out of this 
tournament.” 

He was just that. Tanner blasted 
away—11 aces plus 17 other service win¬ 
ners—broke Borg five times and, shortly 
before the end. actually broke the net it¬ 
self with two bombs, one a let, the other 
a fault. At one point, Borg complained 
to Bergelin in their native tongue, speak¬ 
ing of his opponent’s vicious service: “I 
cannot read it. I just don’t know.” Deep 
into the lost, weeping night, only the 
Shadow knew. 

The same could be said of the first 


two sets of the glorious Tanner-Gerulaitis 
semifinal, which Tanner won 6-3, 6-2. 
Besides his dynamite deliveries, Tanner 
was hitting out with authority from both 
sides, taking batting practice against Ger¬ 
ulaitis’ weak second serves. On the final 
point of the second set Tanner sent Vi¬ 
tas scrambling into the sideline gerani¬ 
ums, where, the prevailing feeling held, 
Gerulaitis would be wise to remain rath¬ 
er than return to a faceful of Wilsons. 

To start the third set Gerulaitis foot- 
faulted and then had his serve broken. 
He also rapped a ball at the baseline 
judge; maintaining his daylong consisten¬ 
cy, it missed. “Excuse me,” Vitas said to 
the female spectator whom the ball had 

struck, “1 was aiming at this-.” But 

suddenly the tenor of the match shifted 
as the G-Man broke back. Gerulaitis el¬ 
evated his game to remarkable heights— 

continued 
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U.S. OPEN continued 


especially on serve. Tanner managed only 
nine points in his opponent’s next 11 ser¬ 
vice games, plus the excruciating third- 
set tiebreaker, and Gerulaitis vaulted 
ahead of the slumping, puzzled Tanner 
to finally serve out the match 3-6, 2-6. 
7-6.6-3,6-3. 

“Vitas will get to the final,” the pre¬ 
scient Fleming had said after Borg lost. 
“But McEnroe will be there, and then it 
will be all over.” 

Given his bosom friendship and 
doubles partnership with Junior—the 
pair won an Open title to go along with 
their Wimbledon championship—Flem¬ 
ing can be excused some partisanship. 


But he is. above all else, brutally frank, 
and what he said about the McEnroc- 
Connors semifinal also held up. What he 
said was. "John goes in thinking he is 
the favorite. Jimmy will be out of here 
in straight sets.” 

And that he was. Belatedly claiming a 
“bad back.” Connors was thrashed (6-3. 
6-3. 7-5) by his heir apparent, just as he 
was in the WCT semifinals in Dallas the 
last time the two met. 

“What the hell? He had an off-day.” 
said Junior. “He hits the ball so flat it 
has to rise. If I'm at the net I’ve got it." 
And now John McEnroe’s got a lot more 
than that. 


SHE SIMPLY COULDN’T BELIEVE IT 

by Barry McDermott 


M agnificently fulfilling her boundless 
promise, Tracy Austin became a 
legend Sunday. By winning the women’s 
title at the tender age or 16, she is now 
the youngest champion—male or fe¬ 
male—in the history of the U.S. Open. 

This was a title that Austin was des¬ 
tined to win, but even so, her 6-4, 6-3 
triumph over a slimmed-down and fresh 
Chris Evert-Lloyd was startling not only 
because it came a trifle sooner than 
anyone expected, but also because it 
snapped Evert-Lloyd’s Open champion¬ 
ship streak at four and dashed any hopes 
she had of regaining the domination of 
women’s tennis that she enjoyed as re¬ 
cently as last year. 

The unrelenting and unflappable Aus¬ 
tin was three months younger than Mau¬ 
reen Connolly was when she won in 
1951. And, indeed. Austin is still a kid. 
After winning, she gave her bouquet of 
roses a couple of twirls and went off to 
telephone her friends and relatives. “I 
can't believe it,” they all said. "I can’t 
either,’’ said Tracy. 

For most of the tournament Evert- 
Lloyd played as if she again were indom¬ 
itable. In the past few months she had 
dropped 15 pounds and regained her mo¬ 
bility. and as she raced through her op¬ 
ponents she looked every bit a champi¬ 
on. But on Sunday, Austin gritted her 
teeth and said, “Let’s play tennis." Evert- 
Lloyd tried every gambit, and when there 
was nothing left to try. Austin knew that 
now and hereafter time is on her side. 


Austin beat Evert-Lloyd by being 
steadier than the player who invented 
steadiness. “I wound up losing points that 
I thought 1 had won,” Chris said later. 
“I think six months ago she wouldn’t 
have gotten to a lot of those shots.” 

Evert-Lloyd was rocked by critical 
mistakes. In the first set she was up a 
break at 4-3 but blew a game point on 
her serve by missing an easy overhead. 
She went on to lose that game—and the 
set. Then, in the first game of the second 
set. she gave away a love-40 lead. 

Few people actually gave Austin a 
chance: even Robert Landsdorp. her 
coach, rated her only "about a 40%’’ pos¬ 
sibility and rashly promised Tracy that 
he’d give up smoking if she won. One of 
the first things Austin recalled in victory 
was that vow. 

That it came down to Evert-Lloyd 
and her apparent clone, Austin, in the 
finals was not particularly surprising be¬ 
cause the Open has been Chris’ prov¬ 
ince for many years, while her chief 
rival, Martina Navratilova, considers the 
tournament her personal horror show. 
Navratilova has won Wimbledon twice 
and taken a string of other titles, but 
her 7-5, 7-5 loss to Austin on Sat¬ 
urday marked the third time in four 
years she had exited from the Open in 
the semis: the other time she was a first- 
round loser. The defeat certainly did 
nothing to enhance Navratilova’s con¬ 
tention that she is the world’s best woman 
player. In fact, considering Austin’s 





After her straight-set victory the delighted Tracy 


Open performance, Martina may now 
be no better than No. 3. 

For her part. Evert-Lloyd was devas¬ 
tating in her 6-1, 6-0 semifinal disman¬ 
tling of Billie Jean King. Evert-Lloyd 
needed only 50 minutes—she won 48 of 
the final 63 points—to end another of the 
resolute 35-year-old King’s comebacks 
following surgery. King has become 
something of an expert on rehabilitation: 
this time she was recovering from a heel 
operation she underwent last December, 
not to mention a sore neck she got the 
night before her match with Evert-Lloyd. 
But judging from the demoralizing result 
against Evert-Lloyd, it may have been 
age, not injury, that did King in. “She 
wasn't the old Billie Jean.” said Evert- 
Lloyd. "She wasn’t hyper. I could sense 
that she didn’t have the old spirit." 

Chris came into the tournament not 
only lighter and faster, but also full of 
beans. Small wonder. Her victory over 
King was her 17th straight match win 
since Navratilova beat her at Wimble¬ 
don. And that was hardly her most im¬ 
pressive streak. When 20-ycar-old Sher¬ 
ry Acker edged her 6-4 in the first set of 
a fourth-round match, it snapped a string 
of 46 straight sets without a loss in the 
Open. Evert-Lloyd went on to blast Ack¬ 
er 6-0, 6-2 in the next two sets, and her 
subsequent defeat of King raised her 
Open victory string to 31 matches. 

On Saturday (here were a few poi¬ 
gnant moments in the players’ lounge 
when Chris watched the day’s play on 
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Austin danced and pranced her way to the net to greet the defeated Chris Evert Lloyd, who failed in her attempt to win a fifth consecutive Open championship. 


television. Her companion was Jimmy 
Connors, whose aides-de-camp. Pancho 
Segura and Lornie Kuhle, moved away 
from the two and left them to visit qui¬ 
etly. Not too long ago they were kids. 
Now they were veterans getting ready to 
play two upstarts. 

Evert-Lloyd’s final-round opponent 
may only be 16, but hardly anyone in ten¬ 
nis regards Austin as a child nowadays. 
Her second-round opponent. Andrea 
Jaeger, who is only 14, even called her 
“an older woman.” She is hardly that, al¬ 
though at 5' 4" and 110 pounds Tracy is 
no longer a toddler. 

Tracy faltered only once on her way 
to the finals. In her fourth-round match 
with 19-year-old Kathy Jordan she was 
within three points of defeat in a third- 
set tie-breaker but rallied to win. The rest 
of her preliminary matches were boring¬ 
ly easy, because no other opponent won 
more than three games. Even so, Lands- 
dorp wasn’t convinced she was hitting 
the ball well. Thus, when her match with 
Navratilova was moved from Friday to 
Saturday so it could be televised, Austin 
used the extra day to practice. 

Had they bothered to look, the few 
travelers along Plum Beach Road in 
Sands Point, a community about 20 miles 
from Flushing Meadow, would have seen 
a young girl and a teaching professional 
engaged in a tennis lesson. It was Austin 
and Landsdorp. They worked out both 
in the morning and the afternoon at 
the home of Dick Zausner, the Austins’ 


host during the tournament. Landsdorp 
drilled her on basics; “settling her down” 
he called it. After the sessions Landsdorp 
and Austin reviewed strategy. They 
agreed that in tight spots Navratilova 
likes to slice her serve wide, and Austin 
filed away that information. 

Against Navratilova she started out 
tentatively. Austin had beaten Martina 
only four times in 15 tries, and never out¬ 
doors. In big tournaments this year— 
the Avon Championships and Wimble¬ 
don—Navratilova had won. Their Open 
match began with Austin double-fault¬ 
ing, and the first time she played a shot 
to Navratilova’s forehand the ball came 
rocketing back with “sucker” written 
all over it. 

However, when Austin looks across 
the net, she sees two opponents: whom¬ 
ever she is playing and history. She rel¬ 
ishes the fact that she is the youngest 
ever to play at Wimbledon, and she was 
excited about snapping Evert-Lloyd’s 
125-match clay-court winning streak this 
summer. She also knows that Billie Jean 
was 23 years old before she won her first 
U.S. Open title, and Chris was 20. 

Austin played from behind all day 
against Navratilova. Seven of 11 times 
Martina won the first point against Aus¬ 
tin’s serve, and overall she won the first 
point 15 times in 22 games. But though 
Austin usually trailed, she never looked 
as if she would lose. She kept mixing up 
her shots, not letting Navratilova find her 
tempo, and jumped into a 5-2 lead in 


the first set despite a rash of double faults. 

Martina stubbornly squirmed back, 
deadlocking the set at 5-all, and was 
ahead love-40 in the next game and 
ready to march into the finals before she 
remembered where she was and kicked 
it away. Austin rallied to win her serve 
and then ran out the set with two con¬ 
secutive winners: a backhand cross-court 
passing shot and a forehand down the 
line off Martina’s serve. 

The second set was a copy of the first 
in that Navratilova had her chances but 
Austin kept winning. At one point Tracy 
even aced Martina—on a powder-puff 
second serve that caught Navratilova out 
of position. Once again Martina pulled 
herself together, serving outright winners 
six times over a three-game stretch to 
draw even at 5-5, but Austin held ser¬ 
vice and then hit a series of excellent re¬ 
turns in the ensuing game for a love-40 
lead and three match points. When Nav¬ 
ratilova—now in an exceedingly tight 
spot—sliced her next serve, Austin was 
waiting. She stretched out and sent back 
a skimming shot that Navratilova half- 
volleyed wide. 

Afterward Navratilova’s eyes were 
glistening. But she soon cheered up. “At 
least I got farther than Bjorn Borg,” she 
said. And when asked to pick the win¬ 
ner of Evert-Lloyd vs. Austin, she said, 
“If I bet, I might put $1,000 on Chris, 
and $999.99 on Tracy.” Playing or 
predicting the Open just doesn’t seem to 
be Martina’s racket. end 
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A SIMPLY SPECTACULAR 
SHOE-IN FOR THE BID 

Affirmed s weighty problems eliminated some of the drama from the race, but 
Spectacular Bid won a memorable Marlboro Cup by WILLIAM NACK 


J ockey Bill Shoemaker, in a gesture 
that seemed to say that the past was 
indeed behind, stood high in Spectacular 
Bid’s stirrups and stole one final glance 
over his right shoulder. The Belmont 
Park finish line swept by. the Marlboro 
Cup was over, and with it any dispute 
that might have lingered as to who is the 
finest 3-year-old in the land. Spectacular 
Bid had just run away from the field in 
the $300,000 race, three months after he 
had sulfered a stunning loss to Coastal 
in the Belmont Stakes, a defeat that had 
cost him the Triple Crown. 

Following a classic hesitation waltz 
down the backstretch—the opening half- 
mile was a poky 47 2 /s—the Shoe sent Bid 
to the front, softened his rivals with a 
brisk 23/s third quarter, and then left 
them as he pleased to win by five lengths. 
When Bid crossed the finish line, the 
crowd was on its feet roaring. Shoemak¬ 
er was looking back, and trainer Bud 
Delp and owners Harry and Teresa Mey- 
erhofT were bounding from their seats 
and hurrying toward the winner's circle. 
Delp wrapped his arm around Harry’s 
shoulder as they wound down the cir¬ 
cular staircase to victory lane. Meyer- 
hotTs face was flushed. “Did you see that 
half in 47 and 2?” he said. “Who were 
they trying to kid?” 

Delp laughed, and whispered into the 
redness of Harry’s right ear. “I saw that 
47 and 2 and I thought. ‘This race is now 
history; how sweet it is!’ ” 

History it was, and how sweet the vin¬ 
dication was for all those connected with 
the coll. On a track labeled fast but ob¬ 
viously dull. Bid raced the nine furlongs 
in 1:46 3 /5, the final three-eighths in a spar¬ 
kling 35%. Behind him, game but tired, 
came the record-smashing Travers win¬ 
ner, General Assembly, and then Coast¬ 
al, who was unable to muster a finishing 
kick off the slow early fractions. Bid had 
not only reestablished himself as the best 
3-year-old, but he also gave reasonable 
cause for his followers to proclaim that 
he is the most capable racehorse in Amer¬ 
ica—faster and finer than even Affirmed. 


Affirmed, the 1978 Triple Crown win¬ 
ner. who this year became the first thor¬ 
oughbred to earn $2 million in purses, 
spent the day in his stall at Belmont. That 
he was not out on the track was at once 
the most disappointing and controversial 
aspect of the Marlboro. It was disappoint¬ 
ing in that his defection deprived the race 
of the showdown for w hich everyone had 
been waiting, one that had promised to 
make the Marlboro one of the most dra¬ 
matic horse races of modern times. And 
controversial in that Affirmed’s trainer. 
Laz Barrera, ducked the race because he 
did not like handicapper Lenny Hale’s 
weight assignments. Hale gave Affirmed 
high weight of 133 pounds, which Bar¬ 
rera thought was fair, and assigned only 
124 to Spectacular Bid. which Barrera 
thought was not. Many horsemen ques¬ 
tioned Barrera’s decision, but the train¬ 
er stuck to it, with owner Lou Wolfson 
backing him. 

The way Bid ran. Barrera may have de¬ 
cided wisely. Bid. who was obviously not 
himself in the Belmont Stakes, was as 
sharp as he had been earlier in the spring, 
when he was so much the best that he 
won despite the sometimes tentative 
guidance of his rider, the inexperienced 
Ronnie Franklin. Indeed, he might have 
won the Belmont had a more confident 
rider been aboard. As it was, says Delp, 
the colt competed after overcoming an 
injury he said Bid suffered on the morn¬ 
ing of the Belmont. According to his 
trainer. Bid stepped on a safety pin in 
his stall, driving it into his hoof. Delp 
said that Bid's groom had discovered the 
injury. “He’s lame!” the groom yelled. 
“He’s lame!” Delp rushed into the stall, 
lifted the hoof and pulled out the pin. 

When DeJp told this tale after Coastal 
had beaten Bid. there were snickers from 
those who sensed they were downwind 
of something very fishy, especially after 
a New York Racing Association delega¬ 
tion visited the colt in Maryland and pro¬ 
nounced him sound. “This isn’t the kind 
of thing I could make up,” Delp pro¬ 
tests. “I know all those New York re¬ 



For Shoemaker, another masterful ride 


porters called me a liar... since I pulled 
that pin out, sealing off the spot, you 
couldn’t see anything. If I was on the out¬ 
side looking in. I’m not sure I’d believe 
it. either.” 

Injury or not, there was so much at 
stake that Delp decided to run Bid in 
the Belmont. Unquestionably the colt 
lacked his characteristic punch. “The 
Belmont knocked the hell out of him," 
Delp says now. “The first four days after 
the race he lost 30 pounds.” A week af¬ 
ter returning to Maryland, with the colt 
turning lame. Delp called on Dr. Alex 
Harthill. the noted Kentucky veterinar¬ 
ian. to treat him. Harthill says that the 
pin had punctured about three-eighths 
of an inch into the hoof, penetrating the 
nutrient-bearing channels of the sensitive 
laminae. The puncture caused a hema¬ 
toma. or swelling of blood, within hours 
after the injury, speculates Harthill, and 
the subsequent pounding of the hoof on 
the racetrack aggravated the condition. 
“I think he ran with pain,” Harthill says. 

Harthill carefully pared the bottom of 
the hoof. “You could see a tiny hole as 
you were paring,” he says. "It was very, 
very obvious.” When he finally got down 
to the hematoma, pus squirted out. The 
wound was allowed to drain for several 
days, and a blacksmith fitted the colt with 
a special shoe, with a silver-dollar-sized 
metal plate covering the injury. Bid was 
put on antibiotics and tubbed in warm 
water and epsom salts. Gelatin was add¬ 
ed to his diet to promote speedy growth 
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of the hoof. All the while there was spec¬ 
ulation by Delp and other horsemen 
about whether the colt would run again 
this year, if ever. "That's two months’ 
growth we’re talking about, but we got 
it back in about six weeks.” Delp says. 
"That in itself is unbelievable." 

For all he went through. Bid missed lit¬ 
tle training. He galloped regularly dur¬ 
ing his convalescence, and for a while 
Delp actually thought he could get the 
colt in shape in time for the Travers at 
Saratoga. But Aug. 18 came too soon. In¬ 
stead, a week later. Bid raced for the first 
time since the Belmont in a l'/u-mile al¬ 
lowance race at Delaware Park. With 
Shoemaker on him for the first time—a 
grateful Franklin was mercifully replaced 
following the Belmont—he won by 17 
lengths in a track-record 1:41%. Ready 
now. Delp aimed Bid for the Marlboro 
Cup. thinking he would finally have a 
shot at Affirmed. Then Hale announced 
the weights, and Barrera said no thanks. 

The race of the decade had suddenly 
become the race of the year, if that—a 
Belmont Stakes revisited with the addi¬ 
tion of some fine older horses. And there 
arose in New York hurricane David, both 
of them. One rained, the other roared. 
David Whiteley, the trainer of Coastal, 
figured his only chance to win would be 
if Bid and Affirmed got locked in an ear¬ 
ly speed duel, one never letting the other 
get away. That would set the race up for 
a stretch runner like Coastal. 

"It’s unsportsmanlike.’’ Whiteley said 
of the decision not to run Affirmed. “If 
you have any backbone and consider¬ 
ation for racing, you run the horse. 
They’ve had it pretty easy. The horse is 
obviously at his best. He went past Fore¬ 
go and Kelso in money-winning. If he de¬ 
serves to be mentioned in the same breath 
with them, he ought to do a little bit of 
what they did.” 

Which is to carry weight against all 
comers and not shy from adversity. But 
the nine-pound spread was too much, 
Barrera said. His main fear was that Af¬ 
firmed would have to run every step of 
the nine furlongs, because the distance 
is run around only one sweeping turn 
and does not permit a horse a breather. 
He questioned how much horse he would 
have left for the upcoming Woodward 
Stakes and Jockey Club Gold Cup, both 
weight-for-age races in which Affirmed 
would have to carry only 126 pounds to 
Bid’s 121. 

“I had to make a decision.” Barrera 


says. “I represent Affirmed; I train Af¬ 
firmed: I love Affirmed. I think I am doing 
the right thing for Affirmed. People think 
he has to run and run and run to be cham¬ 
pion. He can’t pass one race?” 

Delp said he could not fault the man. 
"He's afraid of my horse.” Delp claimed. 
“He's got reason. I’d be afraid too.” 

The debate that grew out of Bar¬ 
rera’s decision was a lively one. It also 
raised the old issue of whether there 
should be such things as handicaps. "This 
is the only major sport that handicaps 
its stars.” said trainer Roger Laurin. "Do 
they tell Jack Nicklaus he has to give 
three a side? Would that be fair? Would 
they make Babe Ruth swing a bat five 
pounds heavier? ” 

Others thought as trainer John Rus¬ 
sell did. "I can understand how Laz feels 
about his horse,” he said. "He has a ro¬ 
mance with him. But if every time a guy 
scratched his champion because he 
thought he had too much weight, we 
wouldn’t get a chance to see too many 
champions.” 

By post time last Saturday, the debate 
had subsided, and all that remained was 
for Bid to do his number. He did it su¬ 
perbly, leaving only the unanswered 
question of what might have happened 
had Affirmed been in the field. "Instead 


of putting The Shoe on Bid.” quipped Ja¬ 
cinto Vasquez, General Assembly's rider, 
"Delp should have put another pin in 
him.” 

The victory, worth $180,000. pushed 
Bid’s 3-year-old earnings ($962,183) past 
Affirmed’s of last year. “I was aware of 
that,” said Harry Meyerhoff. "Like Lin¬ 
coln, I write things on the backs of 
envelopes.” 

And now it is on to the I !4-mile Wood¬ 
ward. if Bid recovers well from the Marl¬ 
boro. If he passes the Woodward, he and 
Affirmed would meet in the Gold Cup 
at a mile and a half, the only distance at 
which Bid has lost this year. “If Affirmed 
stays in his stall. I’m Horse of the Year,” 
said Delp. “He’d better come out of his 
stall. I’m looking forward to running 
against him. I wish he’d been out there 
today. He’d have gone to the front, 
opened two lengths, and Bid would have 
gone after him at the half-mile pole. Then 
we hook up and run home. I think the re¬ 
sult would have been the same. We 
danced a big dance today. We danced 
one dance; maybe we should let him 
dance one alone in the Woodward. Meet 
him in the Gold Cup. Mile and a half's 
no problem. The pin beat him in the Bel¬ 
mont. I’m gonna prove it in the Gold 
Cup. I'm gonna prove it." eno 



Bid began to widen his lead in the stretch and finished five lengths ahead of General Assembly 
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PITTSBURGH MADE THEM 
FACE THE MUSIC 


The Stee/ers' Monster defense played a tune on Houston, chasing Dan Pastorini 
from the game with an injury and stopping Earl Campbell cold in a 38-7 romp 

by PAUL ZIMMERMAN 


The Monster had been holed up in the 
dark closet, along with the old high 
school graduation suit and the scrap¬ 
books. Every now and then you’d hear 
some noises, but it hadn't really bothered 
anyone lately. Oh. you knew it was there 
all right, but no one in his right mind was 
going to open the door to make sure. 

Then, last Sunday in Three Rivers Sta¬ 
dium. it got loose, that Monster of a Pitts¬ 
burgh Steeler defense, and the unlucky 
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victims were the Houston Oilers. It 
wasn’t supposed to happen the way it 
did. Pittsburgh 38. Houston 7. with Sid¬ 
ney Thornton scoring two touchdowns 
and Lynn Swann catching five Terry 
Bradshaw passes for 95 yards, and it 
could have been worse. You just don’t 
treat your most respected rival in the 
AFC Central Division with the disdain 
that the Steelers showed the Oilers. But 
when the Monster is loose, logic doesn't 


hold. It eats the best of game plans, 
knocks out quarterbacks like Dan Pas- 
torini, shuts down All-Pro runners like 
Earl Campbell. 

The Monster erupted at the end of the 
’74 season, in the two AFC playoff games 
and then in Super Bowl IX. when Min¬ 
nesota's runners gained a whole 17 yards 
and Fran Tarkenton had most of his pass¬ 
es slammed back in his teeth by L. C. 
Greenwood or Joe Greene. The Mon¬ 
ster returned in ’76. after the Steelers had 
lost four of their first five games and Ter¬ 
ry Bradshaw had been put out of action 


by a body-slam administered by Cleve¬ 
land’s Turkey Jones. The Steelers had to 
win their last nine to make the playoffs. 
So they rallied around rookie Quarter¬ 
back Mike Kruczek.and the Monster rose 
up. allowing only 28 points in those nine 
games, five of which were shutouts, 

For Pittsburgh. 1977 was a troubled 
year filled with lawsuits, holdouts and 
turmoil that ended with an early loss to 
Denver rn fhe playoffs. Of course, (he 
only reason the Steelers were even in the 
'll playoffs was that Houston had oblig¬ 
ingly knocked off Cincinnati in the final 

continued 


Pastorini's collision with one of his interceptors left him with a bruised shoulder and injured ribs 
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regular-season game, a happy turn of 
events Pittsburgh acknowledged by buy¬ 
ing all the Oilers S50 attache cases. Some 
Steelers are still shaking their heads over 
that one. 

Last season the running game fizzled, 
so the Steelers shifted gears, turned to a 
big play offense and ran Dallas out of 
the Super Bowl. During ’77 and ’78 the 
defense was duly respected, but its work 
did not make you gasp. In Pittsburgh 
Sunday there were gasps. 

Note the numbers. Campbell was held 
to a career-low 38 yards. The Oilers’ pass¬ 
ing attack gained a net of 22 yards, main¬ 
ly because of five Steeler sacks and five 
Steeler interceptions. Pastorini went 4 for 
16 before he was taken from the field 
with a bruised shoulder in the third quar¬ 
ter: while he conducted the show, the Oil¬ 
ers ran 35 plays for a total gain of 17 
yards—an average of 17.5 inches per 
play. The 14 first-down plays Pastorini 
called resulted in a net of minus three 
yards. Those are Monster numbers. Vin¬ 
tage Steeler numbers. 

“'Stuffed us. they just stuffed us." Pas- 
torini said after the debacle. "What can 
you do? Your running doesn’t go. you 
don’t have time to throw. You scramble 
around and try to get something going. 
You try to stay alive out there." 

He w'as sitting on a table in the train¬ 
ing room, his right arm in a sling. Out¬ 
side were two orange-clad members of 


Oiler Vernon Perry was too late with too little 
against Swann, who caught five big passes. 



the Mutual Aid Ambulance Squad, 
standing by just in case. The day had 
been a nightmarish scene out of a past 
that Pastorini is desperately trying to for¬ 
get—two J-13 seasons, when his protec¬ 
tion would break down and the enemy 
would come riding in like Cossacks, and 
when his only significant statistics were 
medical ones: ribs broken a couple of 
dozen times, nose broken several times, 
hand broken, collarbone broken, cheek¬ 
bone broken. And the Houston fans 
would sit back in the Astrodome and boo 
his battle for survival. 

"It’s like being in a street fight against 
10 guys.” Pastorini once said, “and ev¬ 
eryone's rooting for the 10." 

In the third quarter Sunday the Steel¬ 
ers were leading 17-0 and Pastorini had 
a second-and-20 on his own 15. typical 
field position for the Oilers this after¬ 
noon. He was hoping to hit his tight end. 
Mike Barber, slanting in from the right 
side, but the left linebacker. Jack Ham. 
knocked Barber out of his pattern. Now 
Pastorini was on his own. scrambling to 
his left, which is the direction a right- 
handed thrower doesn’t want to go. He 
tried to get the ball to Barber, but Loren 
Toews. the right linebacker, deflected the 
pass, and 245-pound defensive Right End 
John Banaszak intercepted it Pastorini 
and Campbell brought Banaszak down, 
but the collision left Campbell dazed and 
Pastorini through for the day. 

"Reminded me of the old days, out 
there today." someone said to Pastorini. 

"Yeah, me too," Pastorini said. "I was 
hoping I’d never see those days again." 

The old days officially ended for the 
Oilers when they got Campbell last year. 
Teams couldn’t gang up on Pastorini any¬ 
more. not when he had a hammer of Thor 
like Campbell on his side. But Campbell 
had no place to run in Pittsburgh. He is 
at his best when he sees a small crack in 
the line, when he fires into it low and 
hard—a deadly stump of a projectile— 
breaking arm tackles like a guy going 
through a turnstile, cutting back, knock¬ 
ing over off-balance linebackers, punish¬ 
ing people. Campbell takes his worst 
beatings when the linebackers and de¬ 
fensive backs can meet him head-on. just 
on the other side of the line of scrim¬ 
mage. Then no one wins. But he's least ef¬ 
fective when he sees no daylight and has 
to pick and dance, the thing Franco Har¬ 
ris does so well. On such occasions 
Campbell gets overrun, as he did in Pitts¬ 
burgh: only one of his 16 runs produced 
continued 







THE COMPUTER RADIO. 

AT 6:00 AM, IT’S SMARTER THAN YOU ARE. 


Introducing The Great Awakening from General 
Electric. For starters, it’s smart enough to let you 
set the time directly... no flipping around the 
clock. 

You can program it to change stations for you. So it 
will rock you to sleep with Strauss, switch to your 
news station, and wake you at 6:15. 


Then it comes back on to wake up your better half 
to Beethoven at 7:53. All with push-button ease. 


When you forget to set the alarm.. .The Great 
Awakening remembers to remind you. 


You can scan all the AM or FM stations by pressing 
a button or, to tune in one station, just punch in 
the frequency of your choice on the keyboard. 


You can also program up to six stations into the 
memory. And recall any one with the touch of a 
finger. 


For a little extra sleep press the Snooz bar. It lets 
you sleep an extra minute or an extra hour. You tell 
the memory how long. 


The Great Awakening is so smart it even tells you 
when you’ve made an error. But it's easy to 
correct... just press a button. 
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We climbed above the clouds 
on Hawaii's "Volcano Island" 
to hide a case pf Canadian Club. 

And you can win a Hawaiian vacation to search for it. 
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'Watch out for Pelc," the islanders warned 
us of their bad-tempered goddess. We'd 
come to the Volcano Island of Hawaii, 
where Pele's tantrums can send torrents of 
lava skyward, to hide a case of C.C. 8 

Lava hot enough to boil water. 

'Want to see what Pele can do when she’s 
angry?'' friends asked. We did, so with our 
C.C. on a pack frame, we went searching 
for a hiding place on one of Hawaii's 
newest lava flows. The river of lava had 
been cooling for two full years, yet the heat 


of Pele's anger rose up hot enough to boil 
water in places. 

The beach looked like shining coal. 

Later, we cooled off while searching an¬ 
other of Pele's works. In a dark temper, the 
fire goddess had sent black lava coursing 
into the sea. But the surf had pounded it 
into a fine, coal-black sand to create one 
of the world's most beautiful beaches. 

Climbing up to one of Hawaii's 
strangest sights. 

Finally we packed our C.C. up 13,7%-foot- 
high Mauna Kea volcano. A surprise 
awaited us at the peak. Snow! A sight we 
never expected in Hawaii! Along our trail 
up Mauna Kea, we buried a surprise for 
you, the case of Canadian Club. One clue: 
you don't need to reach the top of the 
worlds highest island volcano (you won't 
even need to enter the state park) to find 
the world's finest tasting whisky. Be care¬ 
ful though, Pele thinks that C.C. is hers. 
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more than four yards, and five times he 
failed to gain even a yard. 

“I feel fine right now; I'm not banged 
up or anything.” Campbell said. ‘‘May¬ 
be I shouldn't feel this way. I feel like 1 
was kind of lucky, not getting beaten up 
more. They were well prepared. Their 
front four had the holes closed. I can’t 
pinpoint one thing. I just didn't have any¬ 
where to run, you know?” 

Mike Wagner, the Steelers' free safety, 
said, “I think 1 have a better view of Earl 
than anyone on the field. When I read 
run, my first key is to find the hole, then 
Campbell. When it’s him, I know it’s gon¬ 
na hurt, and I get ready for the jolt. But 
today ... well, it was weird. I’d see a 
surge of people, and I'd be waiting for 
Campbell to pop out somewhere, but he 
didn’t pop. I mean, I thought he’d pop 
through at least once, but he just didn’t. 
There’d be the surge, and our defensive 
line would be taking the block, and then 
everything would close down and Camp¬ 
bell never came out. 

“Wisdom tells me that if my front four 
is doing such a great job stopping the 
run, the pass rush has to suffer. So I 
thought: O.K., I’ll just worry about my 
coverages. But then the line put so much 
pressure on Pastorini that he was throw¬ 
ing to his receivers before they were into 
their breaks. That’s how I got my two in¬ 
terceptions. It was just awesome what 
those guys did up front. It kind of gives 
you a feeling of invincibility.” 

Strangely, the Steelers went into the 
game feeling anything but invincible up 
front. Tackle Joe Greene was coming off 
a sore knee that had kept him out of the 
Steelers’ 16-13 sudden-death win over 
New England on Monday night. Tackle 
Steve Furness had a jammed toe. And 
an injury to End L. C. Greenwood’s right 
knee had forced him from the New Eng¬ 
land game. On paper. Greenwood’s re¬ 
placement, Tom Beasley, was the weak 
link in the Steeler front. But as Penn Stale 
grows linebackers and Southern Cal 
grows tailbacks, the Steelers grow defen¬ 
sive linemen; Beasley, a 25-year-old, 
third-year man out of Virginia Tech, 
stopped Campbell twice on third-and- 
short with solo tackles—he had a remark¬ 
able 11 in all—and kept the steadiest 
pressure on Pastorini. 

“The Oilers’ favorite short-yardage 
play comes right at me—the 34-lcad-C, 
with Campbell carrying and the fullback 
leading,” said the 6' 5", 253-pound Beas¬ 
ley, who has a light, sandy mustache and 


beard and. notes the Steeler press guide, 
is “aided by exceptionally long arms.” 
“You play your man head-up and try to 
shut down Earl’s lanes. You can’t flag 
him as he comes through or he’ll tear 
your arms off.” Beasley smiled. “Just ba¬ 
sic football, you know?” 

It’s a proud, intense rivalry, the Oil¬ 
ers vs. Steelers, and now Houston has a 
38-7 rallying point for the Dec. 10 re¬ 
match in the Astrodome. The teams are 
old friends of a sort. Elvin Bethea, Hous¬ 
ton’s defensive right end, has lined up 
against Jon Kolb, Pittsburgh’s offensive 
left tackle. 20 times. “It’s amazing, we’ve 
faced each other so much and I still don’t 
know what the man looks like behind 
that face mask,” Bethea says. “Maybe I 
don’t want to know.” 

Steeler Center Mike Webster has 
played against Oiler Middle Guard Cur¬ 
ley Culp 12 times. “I’ve been following 
Curley’s career ever since I was in high 
school.” Webster says. “I was on my 
school’s wrestling team when Curley was 
an NCAA heavyweight champ at Ari¬ 
zona State. We had an article about him 
posted on our bulletin board. He must 
be a very interesting person. Hell, he’s 
the master of the nose-guard position. 
But I’ve only met him once. It was at 
the Pro Bowl. I said, ‘How are you?’ and 
he said, ‘Fine, how are you?’ and that 
was it.” 

Considering the sort of rivalry this is, 
the Steelers were wise to try to play down 
the one-sidedness of Sunday’s game. 
“You know, 38 points can work against 
you, too,” said Swann. “They're not go¬ 
ing to forget it next time we play them. 
They’re a proud team, and they got all 
banged up today—Pastorini hurt, Billy 
Johnson lost with a knee injury. You 
want to score points, but you don’t want 
to rub it in.” 

The Oilers, meanwhile, wanted to 
forget the debacle. Center Carl Mauck 
said, “I believe this game is going to make 
a big difference the next time we play. 
But you don’t want to dwell on a thing 
like this too long now, because it’ll screw 
you up for the following week. I prom¬ 
ise you we’ll be ready for them in Hous¬ 
ton. I promise you it'll be different next 
time around.” 

Webster, for one, isn’t worried. “I 
wonder what would have happened if 
our defense would have played their 
offense the whole way today,” he mused 
after Sunday’s game. “It might have been 
very interesting.” end 



FIELD TESTER CAP 

This is a comfortable sportsman's billed 
cap. Black mesh (air cooled) and adjust¬ 
able to any size head, with an official 
“Jack Daniel’s Field fester" patch on 
the front. Guaranteed to shade your eyes 
and start a lot of conversations. 
My $5.25 price includes postage 
and handling. 

Send check, money order, or use Ameri¬ 
can Express, Visa or Master Charge, 
including all numbers and signature. 

(Tennessee residents add 6% sales tax ) 

For a color catalog full of old Tennessee items. 
^ _ send SI 00 to above address _ x 


CIVILIZED BOOTS. 

Don't let your feet suffer just because 
you're heading into rough country. 
Golden Retriever shoes and boots 
give you all the comfort and pro¬ 
tection you need ... and look great 
every step of the way. They're civi¬ 
lized boots that'll help you tame even 
the most uncivilized terrain. 



Write for the dealer nearest you. 

WALKER 
SHOE COMPANY 

As he boro. NC 27203 











THE WHITECAPS KICKED UP A STORM 


The Soccer Bowl crowd was unforgiving toward Vancouver for knocking the Cosmos out of the playoffs, but the Caps were 
unyielding on the field, stopping Rodney Marsh and the Rowdies to win the NASL championship by CLIVE GAMMON 


F or the Vancouver Whitecaps, Soccer 
Bowl 1979 began with howls of 
execration raining down on them. Only 
a week before they had committed the 
sin of knocking the Cosmos out of the 
playoffs. And on Saturday afternoon the 
50,699 fans at Giants Stadium in East 
Rutherford, N. J.—all but a few of them 
Cosmos supporters—showed that they 
were still choking on the fearful truth 
that, so sorry, no Franz, no Giorgio, no 
Bogie would be around when the trophy 
was presented. 

But there it was: Vancouver against 
the Tampa Bay Rowdies. All right. Tam¬ 
pa you could live with. In four trips to 
the Meadowlands, the Rowdies hadn’t 
won. In losing at last year’s Soccer Bowl 
3-1, they had been a punching bag for 
the Cosmos. But. oh, Vancouver! 

And the crowd’s loudest howls, its an¬ 
griest bayings, were saved for the Caps’ 
Phil (Lofty) Parkes, the league’s best goal¬ 
ie, who had foiled the Cosmos in the final 
shootout. As he gained the center of the 
field during the player introductions, the 
6' 3" Parkes blew satiric kisses to the 
crowd. Willie Johnston, the Caps’ Scot¬ 
tish winger, tucked his soccer ball under 
his shirt in a vulgar manner as he ran 
out. The louder the crowd howled, the 
less the Whitecaps cared. Quite clearly, 
they were full of fizz. 

They had been like that for days, and 
it had their coach, Tony Waiters, wor¬ 
ried. On Friday morning, at their last 
workout before the game, the Caps had 
been bursting with energy, fighting one 
another for the ball as if they were play¬ 
ing a real game, yelling and laughing as 
if it were celebration time already. “I 
have to get them down a bit,” Waiters 
had said then. “All of them. They’re too 
bubbly.” 

At game time Vancouver was the fa¬ 
vorite, though narrowly. The Rowdies 
have always been a hard-fighting side, es¬ 
pecially in the playoffs, and when they 
were beaten in the Bowl last year, they 
had played without the injured Rodney 
Marsh. 

This time he would be there and as 
highly motivated as anyone on the field. 


For Marsh—stylish, debonair, the win¬ 
ner of nine international “caps” for Eng¬ 
land, the idol of Tampa—Saturday’s 
game would be his last as far as serious 
competition was concerned. 

Marsh intended to rise to the occa¬ 
sion. “I desperately want to win,” he de¬ 
clared, as well he might. On Friday a 
testimonial game will be played for 
Marsh in Tampa. He will keep the pro¬ 
ceeds, after the deduction of such expens¬ 
es as hiring an armored car to take the 
money to the bank. A rough guess is that 
he’ll end up with about $50,000. But his 
take will be based on the gate, and that 
would be substantially increased should 
the guest of honor come home straight 
from a Soccer Bowl triumph. 

The other key figure in the Tampa at¬ 
tack was their Argentinian striker, Oscar 
Fabbiani, and he was a less than ebul¬ 
lient figure at the final practice. At mid¬ 
season he had been riding the crest of a 
goal-scoring wave—indeed, with 58 
points he had beaten out the Cosmos’ 
Giorgio Chinaglia as the high scorer in 
the regular season. Since season’s end, 
though, Fabbiani’s production had fall¬ 
en off; he had scored only one goal in 
seven playoff games. On Friday—in 
Spanish, and unequivocally—he blamed 
his teammates for starving him of pass¬ 
es. Their egotism was to blame, he sug¬ 
gested, especially in televised games. 
“You have to feed your scorer,” he said. 
“I tell them, ‘Do you think I am doing 
this for myself? I am making goals for 
you.’ ” It wasn’t the happiest way for a 
player to be going into Soccer Bowl. 

Fabbiani also said that the Rowdies’ 
best strategy would be to come out with 
guns blazing. Cosmos-style. But when the 
game began, it was Vancouver that had 
all the effervescence. 

In five minutes the Caps had forced 
two corners, and in just over 12 they were 
ahead. Trevor Whymark beat the Row¬ 
dies’ Steve Wegerle on the turn and then, 
with Defender Barry Kitchener helpless, 
hammered a left-foot shot past Zeljko Bi- 
lecki in goal. Whymark’s great mop of 
curly fair hair would be in the midst of 
the action throughout the afternoon. 


A few minutes later he almost settled 
the whole thing. A Whymark shot 
slammed against the post and rebounded 
to Kevin Hector, who had an empty goal 
gaping in front of him. It was infinitely 
harder to miss than to score, but the 
usually deadly Hector managed the feat, 
hitting the underside of the bar so that 
the ball rebounded into play. 

If the score had gone to 2-0 then, a 
rout of Tampa Bay would surely have fol¬ 
lowed. Even at 1-0 a cautious man might 
have put his eating money on the Caps. 
If he had, he would quite soon after have 
suffered a sharp attack of heartburn. 
About 10 minutes later, even with the 
Caps looking cool and self-possessed on 
defense, the Rowdies scored. 

There was a shadow of doubt over the 
goal. It looked as if Tampa Bay’s Peter 
Anderson had fouled the Caps’ Carl Val¬ 
entine while getting the ball through for 
Jan Van Der Veen to score. The call was 
not made, though, and now with more 
than 20 minutes left in the first half, Tam¬ 
pa was in the game again. 

Fabbiani, mainly unsupported—as he 
gloomily had expected to be—had been 
playing some pretty though unproductive 
solo soccer. Now Marsh, who had been 
subdued for most of the half, clipped in 
a center from the right wing. Running in 
on it, Fabbiani sweetly headed the ball 
just inside the near post. But no goal. 
Fabbiani was ruled offside. 

Then it was Whymark heading one 
into the net, only to see his goal dis¬ 
allowed, too. Hector or Whymark him¬ 
self had impeded the Rowdies’ goalie. 
This was meaty playoff soccer—bustling, 
end-to-end, exciting. The only losers 
were the fans, who sat there disconso¬ 
lately chanting “Cosmos! Cosmos!” as if 
their team might somehow materialize. 

At halftime though, if you weren’t still 
looking for the resurrection of Franz 
Beckenbauer, it was possible to make an 
assessment. Territorially, Tampa Bay had 
had the greater share of the play, but 
near the goal the Caps had looked more 
dangerous. Valentine, at 21, the kind of 
young recruit NASL teams should be 
looking for—rather than the big-name. 
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pass6 players they are for¬ 
ever signing—was contin¬ 
ually showing thrust and 
speed. There was John¬ 
ston's masterly jinking, 

Whymark's timely aggres¬ 
siveness. prompting from 
that sly fox Alan Dali. 

Tampa Bay had nothing to 
match this. Wegerle, so of¬ 
ten a threat for the Row¬ 
dies on the flank, was mak¬ 
ing no progress against 
Bob Lenarduzzi: Fabbiani 
just looked lonely; and 
for lengthy periods Marsh 
seemed to drop out of the 
game. 

Just short of 15 minutes 
after the restart the Caps 
went ahead 2-1, character¬ 
istically off a movement 
initiated by Ball, who set 
up as if to cross, deceiving 
the Tampa Bay defense. 
but then pushed a short 
ground pass to Whymark. 

Whymark’s right-foot shot 
would probably have beat¬ 
en the goalie anyway, but 
BiJecki stood no chance at 
all when the hapless Kitch¬ 
ener stuck out his left leg 
and deflected the ball into 
the net. It turned out to be 
the final goal of the game. 

As the second half 
ebbed away, the Rowdies, 
as they had to. came for¬ 
ward in Strength. In the last Whymark, who was "bored" alter 10 years of English soccer, looked anything but alter scoring the Caps' winning goal. 
20 minutes there were 
times when Bilecki in the 
Tampa Bay goal was the only man in his 
half of the field. The redoubtable back 
four of the Caps stayed unshaken almost 
until the end: Lenarduzzi. first with Buzz 
Parsons, then with Bob Bolitho, all Ca¬ 
nadians; John Craven and Roger Ken¬ 
yon. the English League veterans. 

The Tampa Bay substitutions began 
with about 19 minutes to go. Peter Bar- 
alic. the Yugoslav midfielder, replaced 
the ineffective Wegerle. Earlier. Fabbiani 
had said that Baralic was the one man 
he could rely on to feed him. But Bar¬ 
alic was plainly unfit—he had been in¬ 
jured against Detroit at the start of the 
playoffs—and his presence was of little 
help. 

Marsh, meanwhile, had been lurking 


out on left wing, trying to shake off his 
cover. Free for an instant, he slammed 
in a shot that Parkes could only push 
away and allow Ray Lewington to clear. 
And then, just as suddenly. Marsh was 
taken off the field by Coach Gordon Jago. 
Understandably, Marsh was bitter, but 
as Jago later said. "We tried everything. 
So our last gamble was on speed.” 

It almost came off. Jago substituted 
Left Winger John Grnja. another Yugo¬ 
slavian. In one sequence that followed, 
Grnja centered the ball, producing a 
header from Fabbiani that Parkes 
slopped magnificently in midleap. 

It was virtually Tampa’s last shot, 
though as Vancouver's Waiters would 
say. “In the last seven minutes we had 


no control of the game at all.” But the 
Caps survived. It had been a hard, brave 
game, and mercifully one that had not 
been decided by sudden-death overtime 
or a shootout. The Whitecaps were un¬ 
reservedly the new NASL champions. 

But arguably the bravest moment of 
all came after the final whistle when 
NASL Commissioner Phil Woosnam 
strode out to present the trophy. The 
crowd’s howling rose in a crescendo. This 
was the man who had suspended their 
Carlos Alberto, their Eskadarian and cost 
them, they believed, the Bowl. Woosnam 
confronted them and made his speech 
unflinchingly, like one of those old Vic¬ 
torian heroes facing down a native horde. 
That was championship stuff, too. end 
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THIS PITCH am 

ms saves mams 

When Chicago requires late-inning help, out of the bullpen comes 
Bruce Sutter, whose unique “split-fingered fastball” has made him 
the most effective relief pitcher in the game by RON FIMRITE 



Sutler demonstrates his grip for his money pitch, which changes speed and direction in mid-flight. 


B ruce Suiter is baseball’s counterpart 
of that singular character in the 
Rodgers and Hart song Johnny One 
Note. Johnny’s range is restricted to a 
lone note, as the title suggests, but so art¬ 
fully and so resonantly does he sing it 
that he requires no others to rise above 
his limitation. Similarly, Sutter, a Chi¬ 
cago Cub relief pitcher, has only one 
pilch, but like Johnny's note, it is unique 
and overpowering, and it has made him. 
at age 26, the best reliever in baseball— 
and, just possibly, the best in baseball his¬ 
tory. At week’s end. Sutter, whose won- 
lost record is a misleading 4-5, needed 
only three saves to break the major league 
record of 37 in a season. He had an 
earned run average of 1.82 and 94 strike¬ 
outs in 89 innings. Although the Cubs 
have recently slumped to fourth in the 
National League East, it’s a pretty fair 
bet that Sutter will win the Cy Young 
Award. 

Sutter calls his magic pitch a “split-fin¬ 
gered fastball,” which is an accurate- 
enough description in that his fingers are 
spread apart when he releases the ball. 
But the fastball part is debatable for the 
simple and—for hitters—maddening rea¬ 
son that the ball’s speed changes at least 
once, maybe twice, in the course of its 
flight. In fact, if Cub Catcher Barry Foote 
is to be believed, the split-fingered fast¬ 
ball is really three pitches in one. 

“Bruce's pitch looks like a fastball 
when it leaves his hand, because of the 
arm speed,” says Foote, “but it gets to 
the plate like a change, and then it drops 
down like a spitter or a forkball.” 

“It’s unhittable,” says Montreal Man¬ 
ager Dick Williams, “unless he hangs it, 
and he never does. It's worse than trying 
to hit a knuckleball.” 


"It's incredible," says Lou Brock, who 
has seen a few pitches in his 19 major 
league seasons. "You’d figure that if a 
guy stayed around long enough, he'd 
learn how to hit it. But no one has." 

One reason no one has is that Sutter 
(pronounced SUIT-er) is really the only 
pitcher throwing it. and to paraphrase 
the baseball axiom, you can’t hit what 
you don’t see much of. Phillie Reliever 
Rawly Eastwick has experimented with 
the split-fingered fastball this season— 
and used it to beat Sutter last week— 
but he is still wary of using it in crucial 
situations, and relief pitchers are almost 
always in crucial situations. It took Sut¬ 
ter three years to control the pitch, and 
even now he insists, against impressive 
evidence to the contrary, that he hasn’t 
mastered it. He cannot, for example, con¬ 


sistently control the direction in which 
it sinks. “Eighty percent of the time,” he 
says, “it will drop straight down.” The 
rest of the time, it will dip right or left. 
He would prefer it to constantly dip away 
from the hitters, so that it would appear 
as a sinking curve to righthanders and a 
sinking screwball to lefties. Sutter says 
that by exerting a certain sort of finger 
pressure, he can achieve this devastating 
effect some of the time. Foote thinks he 
does it subconsciously. "If I took him 
out before a game and asked him to sink 
it left and sink it right.” Foote says, "I 
don’t think he could do it. But somehow 
in a game he can.” If Sutter ever gets 
this down pat, the hitters should seek an 
injunction. 

Like almost anything worth doing, 
throwing the split-fingered fastball is no 
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piece of cake. For one thing, it helps to 
have fingers the length of Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar’s. Sutter is not so generously en¬ 
dowed, but his own digits are long 
enough and strong enough to spread over 
the ball in a V shape and to clamp down 
on it with viselike force. This grip is not 
to be confused with the one used in 
throwing the forkball. The fingers also 
are spread in delivering that pitch, but 
the ball is wedged back in the palm of 
the hand, and the thumb plays no real 
role in the delivery. Sutter grips the ball 
tightly on top with the lips of his fingers 
and underneath with the thumb. On re¬ 
lease, the thumb actually forces the ball 
through the gap in the spread fingers. 


which accounts for the pitch’s spin. A 
man trying this with ordinary-sized fin¬ 
gers would never play the piano again. 

The forkball is a slowpoke all the way 
to the plate. As noted. Sutter throws his 
pitch with a fastball motion, so that it 
starts out in a hurry and continues apace 
until the spin finally overwhelms it, caus¬ 
ing it to slow up as it nears the plate and 
go into its drastic descent. Envision, if 
you will, an auto speeding on a pier, brak¬ 
ing at the last moment and then plung¬ 
ing over the side into the drink. 

Sutler does have a vestigial fastball, 
and the few hitters who have seen it say 
it is decent, but he uses it only as a di¬ 
versionary tactic. There was an occasion 


last month, however, when he 
struck out one of the finest hit¬ 
ters in baseball with his heat. 
“I had a one-ball, two-strike 
count on Ted Simmons, a one- 
run lead and runners on first 
and second. Now. to me, Sim¬ 
mons is the best hitter in the 
National League. He’s a switch 
hitter. He doesn’t get leg hits, 
because he has a catcher's legs, 
but he always bats around .300, 
and he’ll hit 20 to 25 home runs 
a season. When a game is on 
the line. I'd like to have him hit¬ 
ting for me. Anyway, I’d got¬ 
ten the strikes on him with the 
split-fingered pitch. Now I'm 
ready to waste one, so I tried 
to throw him a high fastball, 
thinking maybe he’d pop it up. 
He took it all the way, and it 
was right down the middle of 
the plate. He just walked away 
without saying a word.” 

It is difficult to say what was 
on Simmons’ mind, but a fair guess would 
be that he was expecting another split¬ 
fingered job and decided this time he was 
simply going to watch it drop in the dirt. 
Instead, the pitch came straight, and Sim¬ 
mons missed an opportunity to hit one a 
mile. Sutter keeps hitters honest this way. 
He is the first to acknowledge that he 
throws few strikes. How can he with a 
pitch that dives like a famished gull? But. 
as Montreal’s Williams laments, "They 
don’t look like balls when they’re com¬ 
ing up there.” What they do look like 
are fastballs that have lost their smoke 
and, therefore, are candidates for upper- 
deckdom. It is a rare hitter who will allow 
so tempting a morsel to pass by untast- 
continued 
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SUTTER continued 

ed, and Suiter keeps a menial record of 
those who do. They are the few who see 
the occasional fastball down the middle; 
the rest get the dipsy doodle. Sutter de¬ 
tests surrendering intentional walks, pre¬ 
ferring to take his chances “throwing four 
in the din. Maybe they’ll take them for 
the walk. Maybe I’ll get the strikeout.” 
And he is so consistently effective that 
Manager Herman Franks usually lets Sut¬ 
ter decide whether to pitch to or walk a 
dangerous hitter with first base open and 
runners in scoring position. Sutter invari¬ 
ably goes for broke. 

This has been the healthiest and, in 
many ways, the most restful of Sutter’s 
three-plus seasons in the major leagues. 
In 1977, he had 22 saves by the first week 
of July, along with 87 strikeouts in 74 in¬ 
nings and an earned run average of less 
than 1.00. But he strained a muscle in 
his side, sat out two weeks, missed the 
All-Star Game and was placed on the dis¬ 
abled list in August. He still finished with 
31 saves and a 1.35 ERA. Last year it 
was said that, as the Cubs’ only depend¬ 
able reliever, he wilted from overwork 
in August and September. Sutter denies 
this, insisting that it was just a late slump. 
Slump or not, he still had 27 saves and 
106 strikeouts in 99 innings and, as he 
did this year, got the win in the All-Star 
Game. But his ERA climbed to 3.18, well 
above his career 2.24. 

This season he has benefited from the 
addition to the Cubs’ bullpen of Dick 
Tidrow, who was obtained in a May trade 
with the Yankees. Tidrow has given 
Franks a strong long reliever to go with 
his incomparable short man. With these 
two in the wings. Cub starters rarely fin¬ 
ish games—they have only 17 complete 
games—but as one of them, Lynn Mc- 
Glothen, says, “We can go all out after 
the sixth inning, knowing there is help 
out there. Herman just tells us to go as 
hard as we can for six or seven innings.” 
Should trouble arise early. Tidrow is at 
the ready, and Sutter is on hand for the 
mop-up. Sutter’s assignment is to hold 
the opposition if the score is tied or if 
the Cubs have a narrow lead. He rarely 
enters a game with his team behind, and 
when he does, as he did last Wednesday 
in a 4-3 loss to the Expos, he is as star¬ 
tled as Lord Olivier might be if asked to 
appear opposite Miss Piggy. 

“I thought I’d come in one hitter ear¬ 
lier [when the score was still tied],” he 
said, after having arrived on the scene 
with two outs in the ninth. Gary Carter. 
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the only hitter he faced, grounded out to 
end the inning. It isn’t the fault of Sutter 
or Tidrow that the Cubs, contenders for 
most of the season, fell into an early Sep¬ 
tember slump. 

Sutter is effusive in praise of Tidrow, 
the man who has spared him overwork 
and allowed him to be used where he 
can do the most good. “This is still a 
team game, despite the individual statis¬ 
tics.” he says, “and I wouldn’t have 35 
saves without Dick Tidrow.” 

In his present enviable situation, Sut¬ 
ter believes he enjoys an almost unfair ad¬ 
vantage over the hitters he faces. As a 
short reliever, he rarely confronts the 
same man twice in a game, which means 
most batters have only one chance to 
solve the riddle of the split-fingered fast¬ 
ball. Considering the vagaries of today’s 
scheduling, a batter might see Sutter’s 
pitch in June and not again until August, 
when time has mercifully clouded the 
memory of it. As a one-pitch pitcher, he 
is. he says, spared the agonizing reap¬ 
praisals that those with more varied rep¬ 
ertoires endure. “I don’t second-guess 
myself.” he says. “If somebody gets a hit, 
I don’t stand there thinking maybe I 
should have thrown him a slider." And as 
a late-inning man. he sees an unusual 
number of pinch hitters, unfortunates for 
whom he professes the most profound 
sympathy. “The pinch hitter is stiff.” Sut¬ 
ter says. “He hasn’t seen a ball all night. 
He might not have hit in two weeks. He’s 
in a pressure situation. Maybe he has to 
go for the long ball. I’m in there more of¬ 
ten than he is. It’s awfully tough on him.” 

Sutter has not always been in position 
to afford the luxury of such magnanimous 
sentiments. A three-sport star at Donegal 
High School in Mount Joy, Pa., which is 
about 70 miles west of Philadelphia, he 
was drafted after graduation in 1970 by 
the Washington Senators. But—appar¬ 
ently to the Senators’ surprise—he had 
just turned 17. and “because the rules 
prohibited them from talking to me until 
I was 18, they never made a true offer.” 
So Sutter enrolled in Old Dominion Uni¬ 
versity in Norfolk, Va. He visited aca¬ 
deme just long enough to learn that “I 
couldn’t get into the studying part of it.” 
Then he went home and started playing 
with the semiprofessional Hippey’s Raid¬ 
ers of Lancaster. Pa. There he was discov¬ 
ered by Cub scout Ralph DiLullo and 
signed as a free agent for the princely bo¬ 
nus of $500. In 1972 he pitched in only 
five innings in four games for Bradenton 


THE KING OF THE BULLPEN 

Among relief pitchers with 200 or more appearances. Sutter is the only one in history to have won 
or saved more than half of his games, which puts him well ahead of second-place Johnny Murphy. 

% of Games 

Seasons Wins Saves Total Games Won or Saved 


BRUCE SUTTER 
JOHNNY MURPHY 
ROLLIE FINGERS 
DICK RADATZ 
RICH GOSSAGE 
BILL CAMPBELL 
FIRPO MARBERRY 
MIKE MARSHALL 
SPARKY LYLE 
ELLIS KINDER 


1976— 

1932. 34-43.46-47 
1968— 

1962-67.69 

1972— 

1973— 

1923-36 
1967.69— 

1967— 

1946-57 


25 103 128 

73 107 180 

83 221 304 

52 122 174 

44 97 141 

52 94 146 

53 101 154 

88 184 272 

84 220 304 

44 102 146 


232 55.2 

375 48.0 

664 45.8 

381 45.7 

314 44.9 

342 42.7 

364 42.3 

653 41.7 

739 41.1 

362 40.3 


in the rookie Gulf Coast League before 
his arm gave out. In his naivete. Sutter re¬ 
frained from telling the Cubs of the seri¬ 
ousness of his injury, fearful they would 
regard him as a helpless cripple and send 
him packing. In January of 1973 he un¬ 
derwent surgery at his own expense for a 
pinched nerve in his right elbow. 

He had been a fastball-curveball pitch¬ 
er until then, but at the start of the 1973 
season he felt obliged to inform his em¬ 
ployers that he could no longer throw 
hard. It was then that Sutter fell under 
the protective wing, as it were, of Fred 
Martin, the Cubs’ minor league pitching 
instructor that year. All Martin did was 
show him how to throw the pitch that 
would make him rich and famous. “He 
[Martin] had used it in the minors as a 
change of speed,” says Sutter. “For me. 
it was a necessity.” Struggling to control 
the new pitch during the early portion 
of the ’73 season, Sutter had an ERA of 
“six something” for Quincy, the Cubs’ 
Class A farm. He finished at 4.13, and 
three years later he was in the big leagues. 
Martin, who died earlier this year. was. 
for young Sutter, “like a second father." 

His actual father, Howard, a retired ac¬ 
countant, is credited with both teaching 
him how to play baseball and cultivating 
in him an equanimous approach to life. 
Sutter is tall and lanky, and were it not 
for a rather scraggly Fu Manchu mus¬ 
tache, he would have the aspect of a 
young Jimmy Stewart. The look fits his 
easygoing nature. “You won’t see me 
mad out there.” he says. “Looking at me. 
you won’t be able to tell if I’m pitching 
bad or good. I know I’m not going to be 
good all the time. As long as I know ev¬ 


eryone’s trying, I can't get upset. That’s 
the way my dad is. He’s a low-keyed per¬ 
son. He never got upset, and he had six 
kids." 

Sutter’s vaunted cool was sorely test¬ 
ed as he departed Wrigley Field one day 
last week. As he maneuvered his car from 
the players' parking lot, heading for the 
home he shares with his wife and two 
sons in Arlington Heights, he was pur¬ 
sued down the busy street by swarms of 
children in a scene vaguely reminiscent 
of Sebastian Venable’s flight from the 
cannibalistic youngsters in Tennessee 
Williams’ Suddenly Last Summer. As 
their number increased, Sutter feared his 
followers might be injured, so he pulled 
over and rolled down his window. “O.K., 
I don’t want to see any of you guys killed, 
so let’s have ’em.” The kids pressed upon 
him programs, baseballs and strips of pa¬ 
per. which he dutifully signed. When the 
last boy shot an open palm through the 
open window, Sutter seemed confused. 
Was he to sign the bare flesh? Would 
the kid ever wash that hand again? “Naw. 
man,” the boy finally said, “I don’t 
want your autograph. I just want to shake 
the hand of Bruce Sutter.” Sutter cheer¬ 
fully obliged and then drove off, as the 
youngsters retreated in search of new 
prey. 

Sutter did not drive far. He pulled into 
a parking lot a block away in front of 
the Muenchner-Hof restaurant on North 
Clark Street. “I don’t think anyone saw 
us," the slightly shaken Sutter advised a 
companion. “I just didn’t want those kids 
to get hurt in the street chasing me over 
here. Let’s go in for a quick beer.” A 
cool one well earned. end 
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Was that famed line, attributed 
to George Gipp, a real deathbed 
request or just a Rockne ploy? 


by COLES PHINIZY 


eorge Gipp, the best and 
most mythical of all Knute 
Rockne’s heroes, was not 
recruited to play football at 
Notre Dame. Gipp came 
from the tough Kewee¬ 
naw Peninsula of northern 
Michigan at the age of 21 on a baseball 
scholarship. As with so much of Rock¬ 
ne’s life, there are conflicting accounts 
as to how Rockne and Gipp linked up. 
According to one, recently perpetuated 
by Clarence Manion, dean of the Notre 
Dame Law School (1941-52), in his fore¬ 
word to We Remember Rockne, when 
Gipp was practicing baseball one day, a 
football sailed over a nearby fence and 
hit him on the head. The annoyed Gipp 
booted it back over the fence into a group 
of players working out under Rockne. 
“Who kicked that?” Rockne allegedly 
cried, and when he got the answer, one 
of the great partnerships between coach 
and player was bom. 

Although Rockne’s autobiography, 
originally published as a serial in Col¬ 
lier's in 1930, deserves at best a C minus 
for accuracy, at least its account of the 
discovery of Gipp has the merit of being 
logical. Rockne wrote that on an autumn 
day in 1916 he came upon Gipp in street 
clothes drop-kicking a football with an¬ 
other lad. Impressed by both the distance 
and accuracy of Gipp’s kicks, Rockne 
asked him to come out for the frosh team. 

Gipp was an extraordinarily gifted ath¬ 
lete who was also adept at poker, pool, 
billiards and burning the candle at both 
ends. He had little interest in press re¬ 
views or money. It was winning and the 


GIPPER’ 


brash gambles winning requires that he 
fancied. He was an excellent kicker, pas¬ 
ser, runner and secondary defender. He 
even blocked well when asked to per¬ 
form such drudgery. He was good at both 
ends of the basketball court. In baseball 
he was a sort of long-ball Ty Cobb. 

For all his gifts, at Calumet High in 
Michigan Gipp had been a truant, ath¬ 
letically as well as academically, and at 
Notre Dame his behavior was hardly bet¬ 
ter. Although in the summers he played 
in municipal and industrial leagues, and 
went to Notre Dame on a baseball schol¬ 
arship, he never won a letter in that sport 
or, so far as the records show, ever took 
part in more than three games in an in¬ 
tercollegiate season. He lettered in foot¬ 
ball four times. (The three-year eligibil¬ 
ity rule then in force was waived in 1918 
because of World War 1.) 

Commenting on Gipp’s penchant for 
taking chances on the field, Rockne wrote 
in his autobiography, “He had proved to 
me that he was a gambler. I learned lat¬ 
er, after his death, that this was so. I had 
often wondered why George Gipp, not 
a rich boy, had always sufficient funds. 
He was an expert card player, an expert 
billiards player—expert as he would have 
been in anything he took up. It was his 
pastime to rendezvous with visiting gen¬ 
tlemen of the trade and beat them at their 
own games.” 

It is hard to believe that, unless he 
was wearing a water bucket over his 

Gipp went to Notre Dame to play baseball, but 
he gained lasting glory as a halfback lor Rockne 
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PAINTING BY WILSON McLEAN 


head. Rockne did not know that Gipp 
was gambling. The two South Bend pa¬ 
pers at times reported Gipp’s victories 
in pocket and three-cushion billiards at 
establishments like Jimmy and Goat's, 
and Hullie and Mike’s. Moreover. Rock¬ 
ne often ate at Hullie and Mike’s, a diner- 
pool hall near the campus. 

In mid-October 1917. when Gipp. a 
sophomore aspirant for the varsity, 
turned up on campus, classes had been 
underway for five weeks and the foot¬ 
ball team had already played two games. 
Still, Gipp served nobly in a loss to Ne¬ 
braska and in victories over South Da¬ 
kota and Army. On his first carry in the 
sixth game of the season, he struck a post 
out of bounds and broke his right leg. 
After a brief return to school in late No¬ 
vember, he disappeared until the follow¬ 
ing autumn. He spent most of the next 
academic year. 1918-19, on campus but. 
it seems, left without taking his final ex¬ 
ams. It is often said that Rockne treated 
each player individually, bearing down 
on those who needed it, going easy on 
the sensitive. His technique for Gipp ev¬ 
idently was to pamper him. 

Despite his gypsy ways, on Dec. 14. 
1919. exactly one year before he would 
die. Left Halfback George Gipp was 
elected captain of the 1920 Notre Dame 
team. Three months later he lost his cap¬ 
taincy. In his autobiography Rockne says 
Gipp was expelled for cutting loo many 
classes, but won reinstatement by taking 
an oral examination that proved he had 
covered the required academic ground. 
Patrick Chelland, a conscientious biog¬ 
rapher of Gipp. maintains that Rockne’s 
continued 
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KNUTE ROCKNE continued 


account is so much bunk. According to 
Chelland, the administration, already fed 
up with Gipp’s ways, canned him after 
he was seen coming out of an off limits 
night spot. The dismissal caused a clam¬ 
or—a petition was signed by townsfolk— 
and Gipp was readmitted. Apparently re¬ 
pentant. he played in three baseball 
games that spring, and the next fall ac¬ 
tually showed up three days before the 
first football game on Oct. 2. 

Gipp was a loner, known well by only 
a few of his teammates. One of those 
close to him was a backfield mate. Norm 
Barry. “Usually at practice we would not 
see George until Wednesday or Thurs¬ 
day,” Barry, now a practicing lawyer and 
retired judge living in Chicago, recalls. 
“Johnny Mohardt and I would knock 
ourselves out, and when George finally 
showed up, Rockne would say in his stac¬ 
cato voice, ‘George, George, where have 
you been? Where have you been, 
George? Get down there on the sixth 
team.’ So George would get on the sixth 
team and work with a lot of boobs, and 
on Saturday he’d be in the game.” 

According to one tale supported by re¬ 
spectable testimony, once when Gipp ar¬ 
rived very late for a practice, Rockne told 
him there was no reason for him to have 


In the posthumously released Him "The Spirit 
of Notre Dame ." J. Farrell MacDonald played 
the coach (top); Pat O'Brien was in the title 
role for "Knute Rockne: All-American." with 
Ronald Reagan taking the part of the Gipper. 


come at all. Gipp thereupon retired from 
the field and went back to the poker game 
he had left. 

Rockne wrote that Gipp “cared little 
for female company.” Chelland says 
Gipp had a steady girl named Iris, who 
told him on the morning of the 1920 In¬ 
diana game that she had married some¬ 
one else. If there was an Iris and the in¬ 
cident occurred as Chelland describes it, 
she picked a heck of a time to brush off 
Gipp. On the eve of the Indiana game, 
Gipp already had a lot on his mind. No¬ 
tre Dame had gone 17 games without a 
loss and was headed for its second per¬ 
fect season. Consequently, Gipp was hav¬ 
ing a hard time getting down the $700 
he had won on the Army game two weeks 
earlier. On Friday night, according to 
Chelland. he went to places where his 
face was not known, and was so desper¬ 
ate that he was willing to lay even money 
that “Gipp alone” would outscore Indi¬ 
ana. Saturday morning he was offering 
Indiana plus 15. Still, he was unable to 
find many takers, and fortunately so, be¬ 
cause he played his worst game. Notre 
Dame’s undefeated string and Gipp’s All- 
America chances were both preserved 
that day by halfbacks Barry and Mohardt. 
who disliked each other. 
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KNUTE ROCKNE continued 


The Notre Dame Scholastic reported. 
'The first half of the game had been a bat¬ 
tle royal with the advantage to the In¬ 
diana men. They had stopped the widely 
heralded George Gipp. they had smoth¬ 
ered the Rockne aerial attack , they had 
time and time broken through the line. 
... At this desperate stage came the 
change. Barry was substituted for Mo- 
hardt and Mohardt for Gipp. There was 
a brief consultation and perhaps a prayer, 
and then the ‘juggernaut' got underway." 
In his biography of Rockne. Harry Stuhl- 
dreher. quarterback of the Four Horse¬ 
men. maintained that it was in this “brief 
consultation” between Barry and Mo¬ 
hardt that the phrase "Win one for the 
Gipper” was born. Stuhldreher wrote. 
“Mohardt and Barry shook hands and 
said, ‘Let’s forget our troubles. Wc’vc got 
to win this game for the Gipper who has 
been saving our faces for a long time.' " 

Stuhldreher’s account is controversial, 
and not only because of the image most 
people have of actor Pat O’Brien, play¬ 
ing the title role in the movie Knute 
Rockne: All-American, growling out the 
Gipper fine in a halftime speech. Barry 
remembers his “brief consultation" with 
Mohardt to have been quite different 
from Stuhldreher’s description. “Mo¬ 
hardt and I usually did not speak to each 
other.” Barry says, “but when I went in, 
I said to him. ‘Listen, you Polack, if you 
don’t knock that big so-and-so end out 
of the ball park. I’ll knock you on your 
ass.’ ” On this inspirational note. Notre 
Dame moved the ball inside the Indiana 
one-yard line as the third quarter ended. 
Rockne then put Gipp back in the game 
to go over for the touchdown. The score 
certainly helped Gipp’s All-America 
chances, but it did not sit well with Bar¬ 
ry, whom he replaced. 

“When Rockne took me out,” Barry 
says, “I took off my helmet and threw it 
at him. He was kneeling on the sidelines 
and ducked. I walked right out of the 
park in my outfit and hailed a cab. I had 
no money, so I told the cabman to see 
Rockne, the coach, and get it from him.” 

Gipp had dislocated his left shoulder 
in the Indiana game, which Notre Dame 
rallied to win 13-10. On a blustery day 
the following week, while helping Gro¬ 
ver Malone, a former teammate, coach 
high schoolers, he caught cold. Despite 
the ailments, which kept him in bed for 
several days, Gipp traveled with the team 
to Evanston to meet Northwestern. Even 
with Gipp sidelined. Notre Dame was 


leading comfortably by the end of the 
third quarter, thanks, in the main, to two 
long touchdown runs by Barry. The 
Alumni Association had billed the game 
as “George Gipp Day,” so in a strange 
way Barry once again helped Gipp live 
up to his reputation. With the crowd— 
Irish alumni and Northwestern home- 
comers alike—clamoring for Gipp, Rock¬ 
ne relented in the fourth quarter and put 
in his ailing hero. 

It was Gipp's last scene, and a great 
one. On Notre Dame’s first possession 
after he entered the game, he passed 35 
yards to Right End Eddie Anderson for 
a touchdown. On the next possession he 
set an intercollegiate passing record for 
distance, throwing 55 yards to Barry for 
another score. 

By the following Saturday, when No¬ 
tre Dame finished another perfect sea¬ 
son. beating Michigan State 25-0, Gipp 
was hospitalized with a streptococcus in¬ 
fection that was later complicated by 
pneumonia. He beat the pneumonia and 
rallied for a while, but the infection lin¬ 
gered. In the predawn of Dec. 14, 1920, 
the fights of South Bend's Oliver Hotel, 
where Gipp had many friends, momen¬ 
tarily flicked off. signaling his death. 

He was a tough stag brought down by 
the small hounds of circumstance. Barry 
and five other teammates accompanied 
his casket north to his home in the Ke¬ 
weenaw. making the last six miles by sled. 
While hospitalized, Gipp learned he had 
been picked by Walter Camp as a first- 
string All-America, the first Notre Dame 
man so honored. Baseball contracts of¬ 
fered by the White Sox and Cubs were 
buried with him. 

id the dying Gipp ever ask Rock- 
■ ne to tell the Irish someday, 
III when the going was rough, to 

win one for the Gipper? Because 
both men are now dead, the question is 
forever moot. For sure, at halftime of the 
1928 Army game Rockne fired up his sag¬ 
ging, underdog team with such a request 
from Gipp. And for certain, when Half¬ 
back Jack Chevigny plunged over for the 
tying score in that game, Chevigny did 
cry out, "There’s one for the Gipper!” In¬ 
deed, as Quarterback Frank Carideo re¬ 
calls. at least half a dozen times after a 
gain, when they lined up in T formation 
for the next play, he could hear Che¬ 
vigny behind him saying, “One for the 
Gipper.” Final score: Gipp 12, Army 6. 

Rockne players went forth to coach 


across the land at institutions great and 
small—at Washington in the Far West 
and Holy Cross in the East, at Mount St. 
Charles (now Carroll College) in Mon¬ 
tana and at Santa Clara in California and 
Sing Sing prison in New York. The 
names that came from this wellspring are 
familiar to all football historians, and 
many of them are well known even to ca¬ 
sual followers of the game: Noble Kizer 
of Purdue. Marchmont Schwartz of Stan¬ 
ford, Jim Crowley of Michigan State and 
Fordham. Edgar (Rip) Miller of Navy. 
Harry Stuhldreher of Villanova and Wis¬ 
consin, Frank Thomas of Alabama, Frank 
Leahy of Boston College and Notre 
Dame, Eddie Anderson of Holy Cross 
and Iowa. Hunk Anderson of St. Louis 
and Notre Dame. Elmer Layden of Du- 
quesne and Notre Dame—they and a 
dozen more were all Rockne men. "We 
coached everywhere," Schwartz says, 
“but there never was another Rockne.” 

By January of 1931 Rockne seemed 
to have recovered fairly well from the 
phlebitis that troubled him for most of 
two years. He was busy half a dozen ways. 
t n addition to his work at Notre Dame 
and as a marketing executive for Stude- 
baker, he was writing a syndicated foot¬ 
ball column, collaborating on movie 
shorts, running football clinics and keep¬ 
ing an eye on his investment in a bro¬ 
kerage firm. At the time of his death in a 
plane crash on March 31, 1931, he was 
bound for California on Studebaker busi¬ 
ness and to start a full-length movie on 
Notre Dame football. 

If he had not died, where would Rock¬ 
ne have gone in the years ahead? 

Westbound from New England on a 
train in 1943, Tackle Joe Kurth ran into 
Rockne’s widow. Bonnie. In a club-car 
chat she told him Knute had planned to 
coach for a few more years, and then 
serve Notre Dame only as athletic di¬ 
rector. Schwartz remembers on the train 
back from the Rock’s last victory over 
DSC in 1930, he asked Rockne, “How 
much longer are you going to coach?” 

Rockne replied. “When autumn comes 
and the leaves fall off the trees. I’ll be on 
the football field.” 

There is little doubt that, no matter 
how long he might have continued 
coaching, he would have been a winner. 
He had a magnificent capacity for adapt¬ 
ing and an eye always on tomorrow. 
However football might change, he 
would have picked up the latest strat¬ 
egies and used them well. Schwartz re- 

cominued 
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KNUTE ROCKNE continued 

calls that in his freshman year. 1928-29. 
“there were rumblings that Rock was too 
old. that the game was ahead of him. He 
had stayed with the box formation too 
long, and Notre Dame had better look 
for a new coach with more zing. Honest 
to God. that was the thinking in the only 
season that Rock lost more than two 
games.” 

When Schwartz, then a freshman half¬ 
back. returned to his home in Mississip¬ 
pi for Christmas, Rockne telephoned him 
from the Roosevelt Hotel in New Or¬ 
leans. He was there for a coaches’ meet¬ 
ing. but he wanted “to discuss some¬ 
thing.” Carnegie Tech had beaten Notre 
Dame that fall with spinner plays, and 
what Rockne wanted Schwartz to do was 
spin in his hotel room. “He had some 
chalk,” Schwartz says, “and he drew a 
yard circle on the rug of his room, and 
he said, ‘I’m worried about the halfback 
getting the ball and spinning. You prac¬ 
tice. I’ll be the center.’ After an hour of 
centering the ball to me. Rock was de¬ 
lighted. ‘That’s it. That’s it for next year.’ 
he said. And by God,” Schwartz con¬ 
cludes, “we won two national champi¬ 
onships, and our best attack to the weak 
side was with those spinners.” 

In the ’20s, before half of America had 
a radio or knew the meaning of the word 
television , Rockne wrote, “There is no 
question but that within a year or so a 
man will be able to sit down at home at 
his radio and not only hear an account 
of the game but see it by means of tele¬ 
vision. There is no doubt, too, but that 
the rapid transit strides made possible 
by aviation will increase intersectional 
games, bringing more color into the var¬ 
ious college schedules. I don’t believe 
that television will affect the crowds any 
more than radio does today. There will 
be some of a certain temperament who 
will be content to sit at home and gel 
the account by radio television. But the 
real, dyed-in-the-wool fan will want to 
be out there in the throng.” 

If there had never been a Knute Rock¬ 
ne or a game called football, today there 
still would be a great University of No¬ 
tre Dame. If Rockne had never gone to 
Notre Dame or played the game, he 
would have been a winner somewhere 
in some way. However, the school, the 
game and the man happened together. 
They were what Rockne. educated as a 
chemist, might have called an ideal stoi¬ 
chiometric mix. By any name they were 
a trinity well met. end 
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A nybody who knows the difference 
between an earned run average and 
the Equal Rights Amendment is aware 
that Lou Brock of St. Louis got his 
3,000th hit this season. But because of 
the brouhaha over Brock, not enough at¬ 
tention has been paid to his teammate. 
First Baseman Keith Hernandez—often 
condensed to KHrnnz in box scores— 
who is well on the way to his second 
Gold Glove and his first batting title. 

Hernandez, 25, was hitting .347 
through last Sunday and had been lead¬ 
ing the National League since Aug. II. 
He was the overwhelming choice for NL 
Player of the Month in August, when he 
batted .384 and knocked in 21 runs. Not 
bad for a fellow who was only the Cards' 
42nd draft pick in 1971 and the 783rd 
player selected in the country. 

So, O.K., who’s Keith Her¬ 
nandez? For starters, he’s no 
relation to the Dodgers’ Enzo 
Hernandez, who was born in 
Venezuela, or the Cubs’ Guil¬ 
lermo (Puerto Rico) or the 
Blue Jays’ Pedro (Dominican 
Republic). He’s not even Lat¬ 
in American. Keith Hernan¬ 
dez is of English-Scottish and 
Spanish extraction and was 
born in San Francisco. His fa¬ 
ther, San Francisco fireman 
John Hernandez, hit .301 in 
the Texas League in 1947. 

John’s career was hindered by 
two beanings. one the result 
of a pitched ball, the other the 
consequence of a bat that 
slipped out of a hitter’s hands. 

After he became a fireman he 
had plenty of days off in which 
to teach his two sons, Gary 
and Keith, how to hit and play 
first base. 

Gary, now a Bay Area in¬ 
surance man, was a star at 
California but had a frustrat¬ 
ing two years in the minors. 

Keith’s struggles began earli¬ 
er. A three-sport star his ju¬ 
nior year at Capuchino High 


KHrnnz is 
dngjstgrt 

You may abbreviate Keith Hernandez' 
name but don't ever, ever sell him short 


in Millbrae, a San Francisco suburb, he 
saw things go sour his senior year. He 
was a quarterback, which was just dan¬ 
dy until a new head coach came along 
and “put in a three-yards-and-a-cloud- 
of-dust attack. There went all my hopes 
for a football scholarship.” 

Worse. Hernandez had a dispute with 
his baseball coach and quit the team. 


which scared off scouts and accounted 
for his low standing in the draft. And 
worse still, after the Cards selected Her¬ 
nandez, they made no serious effort to 
sign him. That summer, while waiting to 
go to Cal on a baseball scholarship, he 
burned up the local Joe DiMaggio 
League, as both a first baseman and a 
pitcher. The Cards came looking again, 
liked what they saw and upped the ante, 
signing him for a $30,000 bonus seldom 
seen by 42nd-round picks. 

Hernandez had some problems in the 
minors, too—a broken forearm here, a 
torn cartilage there, slow starts almost ev¬ 
erywhere—but St. Louis executive Bob 
Kennedy, now a vice-president of the 
Cubs, kept watch over him. “He looked 
out for me, no doubt about it,” says Her¬ 
nandez. “He saved my career.” 

When Hernandez was with 
Arkansas of the Double A 
Texas League in 1973 and had 
slumped from .300 to .260. 
Kennedy inexplicably pro¬ 
moted him to Tulsa of the Tri¬ 
ple A American Association, 
where he hit .333 in 31 games 
and drove in 25 runs. 

“That turned my career 
around,” says Hernandez. “I 
got a hit my first time up and 
kept hitting. I won the first 
game of the playoffs with a 
home run in the bottom of the 
ninth. The next year I led that 
league in hitting.” 

His second full season in 
the majors, 1977, he hit .291, 
had 91 RBIs and started dat¬ 
ing a beautiful blonde. Sue 
Broeker, who often sat with 
her family behind the Cardi¬ 
nal dugout. Now she’s his 
wife. They live on three se¬ 
cluded acres in Chesterfield. 
Mo., a suburb of St. Louis, 
with her 6-year-old daughter 
from a previous marriage. 

Although Hernandez won a 
Gold Glove last season, his 
hitting fell to .255 because, he 



At 347, Hernandez is hitting some 70points above his lifetime average 
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feels, he tried to pull the ball too often. 
After an impressive spring training, he 
tailed off again this season and was hit¬ 
ting only .237 on May 3. 

“Whenever I’m down and out, in a 
deep slump and don’t know what I’m do¬ 
ing wrong. I call my dad," says Hernan¬ 
dez. “He came to St. Louis. In this case 
he said I was doing nothing wrong. He 
told me to just keep swinging. It gave 
me peace of mind to know J was O.K.. 
that it was only momentary." 

Pull out of it he did, hitting .340 in 
May, .369 in June and .333 in July. One 
reason for his improvement is a change 
he made in his stance, moving away from 
the plate a little against righties, while 
continuing to crowd it against lefties. 

Hernandez knows his batting average 
the way other people know their age, so 
he exaggerates a bit when he says, “The 
only statistics 1 pay close attention to are 
runs scored and RBIs because those are 
the production categories. I got my big¬ 
gest charge from the 91 RBIs in ’77.” 

Through Sunday he had 97 RBIs, five 
behind the league leader, Dave Winfield 
of the Padres. In the race for the batting 
title he had 23 points on closest rival Gar¬ 
ry Templeton, whose locker adjoins Her¬ 
nandez’ in the Cardinal clubhouse. The 
way Hernandez is hitting, that’s as close 
as Templeton is likely to get. 


THE WEEK 

(September 2*8) 

by KATHLEEN ANDRIA 


Ml \A/CCT Come September the 
I 1L V V L.O I minor leaguers come up 
and the managers go down. The honor of 
being the first casually went to last year's 
National League Manager of the Year. Joe Al- 
tobelli of the Giants (3-4). San Francisco was 
61-79 when he received the bad news; it was 
80-58 at the same point last year. The Giants 
didn't follow tradition by winning their first 
game under new Manager Dave Bristol, but 
they triumphed 9-2 the next night, when Vida 
Blue, whose off-field misbehavior, 5.04 ERA 
and 13 losses no doubt helped hasten Alto- 
belli's exit, pitched seven scoreless innings 
against Houston. The following night the 
Giants knocked the Astros out of first place. 

Roger Craig of San Diego (3-4) is no doubt 
checking his mail for the dread pink slip, the 
Padres having fallen 23 games under .500 and 
21 games out. All of which was too much for 
Gaylord Perry, the two-time Cy Young 
Award winner, the winningest active pitcher 
in either league and noted critic of players 
continued 
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who don’t try. Perry up and resigned, an¬ 
nouncing he wanted to be closer to his North 
Carolina farm. Slightly more than a thousand 
miles closer would do it, he said, referring to 
his hopes of being traded to the Texas Rang¬ 
ers, whose owner. Brad Corbett, seems to 
have gone the tampering Padre boss. Ray 
Kroc. one better. Corbett admits that even be¬ 
fore Perry’s walkout he was already “putting 
the wheels in motion’' to get Gaylord. 

Houston (3-4) and Cincinnati (4-3) were 
jockeying in and out of first place. Astro 
J. R. Richard struck out nine Padres, bring¬ 
ing his total to 258. and allowed only three 
hits in a 2-0 shutout. He hasn't given up an 
earned run in 37 innings and has won nine 
of his last 10 starts. Joe Niekro. who pitched 
twice without a win, continued to be trou¬ 
bled by wildness. One errant pitch led to the 
only run in a 1-0 loss to L.A. Luis Pujols, 
brought up to catch Niekro after a knuckler 
broke Catcher Alan Ashby’s hand, got a dou¬ 
ble. a triple and two RBIs in one game and a 
game-winning RBI in another. 

Cincy’s pitching, which had been strong 
of late, faltered, but the Reds’ bats more than 
compensated. Joe Morgan got his 2,000th ca¬ 
reer hit, Johnny Bench hit in his 18th straight 
game and the starting lineup batted .310 with 
nine homers. 

Manny Mota of the Dodgers (4-3) set a 
major league record for career pinch hits with 
145, and Gene Garber of the Braves (2-5) es¬ 
tablished a big league mark for most losses in 
a season by a relief pitcher—15. 

CIN 81-62 HOU 80-62 LA 67-75 

SF 63-80 SD 60-83 ATL 55-86 

Ml rrt QT “This is what keeps us 
INL LMO I going,” said Mets Re¬ 
liever Neil Allen after New York (3-5) be¬ 
gan the week by beating Houston. “We hope 
to decide who gets into the playoffs.’’ Indeed 
the Mets, who have been out of contention 
virtually since Opening Day. had a big hand 
in their own division race; they dropped three 
straight to Montreal and then tired out the Pi¬ 
rates with two extra-inning games. 

The .Pirates (4-3) were bushed. That was 
the third extra-inning game of a tedious week 
in which they flew from San Francisco, where 
they had become the first team to sweep a sea¬ 
son’s series from the Giants since they moved 
West in 1958, to Pittsburgh for a doublehead¬ 
er with the Phils, to St. Louis for a two-game 
series and finally to New York. 

All of which benefited Montreal (7-1), 
which advanced to within a game of the Pi¬ 
rates after a club-record 10-game winning 
streak. During the streak. Coach Vern Rapp, 
who had performed a similar chore in a five- 
game string earlier in the season, took the line¬ 
up card to home plate. Unfortunately, last Fri¬ 
day night’s game was played in St. Louis, and 
Rapp's appearance was probably all the incen¬ 
tive the Cardinals needed to snap the Expos’ 


streak. Rapp had been fired by the Redbirds 
last year after establishing less than cordial 
relations with nearly every Cardinal player. 

The Cards (5-2) continued on their tear, 
completing their most successful road trip— 
of at least 10 games—in 10 years. They added 
good pitching to their league-leading hitting 
and were playing sound fundamental base¬ 
ball. Well, almost. For the second time this 
year. Relief Pitcher Darold Knowles tried his 
patented “trick play”—attempting to pick off 
a man at first with the bases loaded. The trick 
seems to be to hit the baserunner with the 
ball. This lime it scored two runs and again 
cost the Cardinals a victory. 

Chicago (1-6) ran its losing streak to sev¬ 
en before beating Philadelphia. The Phillies 
won four straight—all on the road—under 
new Manager Dallas Green. When they re¬ 
turned to the Vet, who should be in the stands 
but former skipper Danny Ozark. Ozark’s luck 
ran true to form: he saw the Phils get three 
hits in the first inning. And then it rained. 
Storm David—n6 Hurricane David—had hit 
the city, forcing cancellation of the game. 

PITT 84-57 MONT 80-55 ST.L 76-63 
CHI 72-67 PHIL 71-70 NY 55-84 

A I FA QT" ^ on dimmer has not 
ML LMO I been making any long- 
range plans. With reports of his imminent fir¬ 
ing. his coaches and his players all are ex¬ 
pecting it. Boston is a tough town, and sec¬ 
ond place, let alone third, isn’t good enough. 
The Red Sox (1-5) after losing 16 of 20 games 
were 131/2 back and virtually eliminated. The 
Red Sox tailspin could be attributed to in¬ 
juries and the hot play of the Orioles, but 
according to baseball tradition, when the bus 
breaks down, you shoot the driver. 

George Bamberger of Milwaukee (2-3) not 
only did not fear for his job, but he was also 
talked out of retiring and into another year 
of work. His Brewers were 24 games over 
.500 but still trailed the Orioles by 11 */J. None¬ 
theless, there was good reason to cheer. Larry 
Hisle, whom the Brewers feared might never 
play again after suffering a torn tendon in his 
right shoulder, appeared in his first game since 
May 4. got a hit and felt no pain. 

Baltimore (6-0) continued its runaway to 
the division title. Mike Flanagan became the 
majors’ first 20-game winner and four days 
later picked up his 21 st victory. 

Although there is no longer a division race, 
there are position races, and the one for fourth 
place between the Yankees (5-2) and the Ti¬ 
gers (2-5) is a dandy. Or is it between Billy 
Martin and Sparky Anderson? The two man¬ 
agers played a game at Tiger Stadium under 
a double protest that was doubly ridiculous. 
The Yankees won the game—and semi-firm 
control of fourth place. 

Toronto (1-5) led Cleveland (4-2) 8-0 af¬ 
ter six innings. In the eighth the Blue Jays 
turned the second triple play in their three- 


year history. Then they returned to form, 
committing five errors and giving up six runs 
in the ninth to lose 9-8. By dropping a 5-4 
game to the Indians the next day, the Blue 
Jays hit the half-century mark, falling a full 
50 games behind the Orioles. Even if the oth¬ 
er clubs in the division forfeited all their re¬ 
maining games with Toronto, the Jays would 
still finish in the cellar, 26 games out. 

BALT 93-46 MIL 83-59 BOS 79-59 NY 77-62 
DET 75-68 CLEV 73-69 TOR 44-97 

AI WF^T Today * s i * ie fi fst * 

ML VVLOI didn’t have to worry 
about my arm,” said Nolan Ryan after beat¬ 
ing Chicago 6-5. It was only his second win 
since mid-August. Four days later the Angels 
(6-1) stopped worrying—both about Ryan’s 
arm and their overworked bullpen. He pitched 
a four-hitter for his first complete game in sev¬ 
en starts and the Angels' first in 13 games. Cal¬ 
ifornia had spent much of the season with its 
best starting pitchers sidelined, but now Ryan. 
Chris Knapp and Frank Tanana. who made 
his first appearance since June 10, are all back. 

That's bad news for the Royals. While 
Angel arms were ailing, the Royals (2-4) had 
picked up I 0'/j games and had begun the week 
tied for first. But the Royals won just two 
and dropped into second, four games back. 

As Jerry Koosman warmed up in the 
Twins’ bullpen before a game with the Roy¬ 
als. he was extremely wild. “How am I going 
to get through this game?" he wondered. By 
allowing two hits, one run and no walks and 
getting seven strikeouts, that’s how. It was 
Koos' 18th win for Minnesota (2-4). 

The Rangers (5-1) are making their an¬ 
nual September surge. But once again, it was 
clearly a case of too little, too late. They still 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

GEORGE FOSTER: Battling for an unprec¬ 
edented fourth straight RBI title, the Cincin¬ 
nati leftfielder drove in 11 runs—two were 
game-winners—with 11 hits, three homers. 
Despite missing 26 games, he has 93 RBIs. 


trailed the Angels by 8VS games. Chicago 
(1-6) and Seattle (2-4) fell 18 and 19 games 
back, respectively. 

Despite giving up 23 hits and two home 
runs, Rick Langford won twice for the 4-1 
A’s. He also pitched his ninth consecutive 
complete game to break Vida Blue's 8-ycar- 
old club record. Stopping just one short of a 
63-year-old league record was Matt Keough. 
who won his first game after 18 straight losses. 
As he sipped celebratory champagne Keough 
said. “They’re all behind me now. As far as 
I’m concerned. I’m 1-0.” 

CAL 79-64 KC 74-67 MINN 72-68 TEX 70-72 
CHI 60-81 SEA 60-83 OAK 49-93 
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S ince the University of South 
Carolina began playing football 
in 1894. it has established a record 
for consistency that few other 
schools can match. Nor would they 
want to. "Name me one major 
school in the country besides us,” 
says Gamecock Coach Jim Carlen, 
“that has never won more than sev¬ 
en games in a season.” 

Actually, the 1903 Gamecocks 
went 8-2, but killjoys point out that 
two of the wins were over the local 
YMCA, which sort of taints the 
achievement. And there are those 
who believe that South Carolina’s 
true high point came in 1906, when 
the Board of Trustees banned foot¬ 
ball for a year. The Gamecocks have 
gone to only three bowls, none a ma¬ 
jor one, and lost in all of them. 

But that was yesteryear. This sea¬ 
son a new and shiny era was to dawn 
for South Carolina. The athletic de¬ 
partment was so sure, it put out 
bumper stickers that read: this is next 
yeak. Carlen has one on his refrigerator 
at home. A few of the preseason polls 
put South Carolina in the Top 20. No 
wonder, because 18 of 22 starters were 
back from the ’78 team. "We’re mighty 
good.” said Carlen. 

But when the talking stopped and the 
playing started last Saturday in Chapel 
Hill against North Carolina, South Car¬ 
olina was mighty bad, losing 28-0. Said 
Carlen afterward, "It’s still next year.” 

Perhaps it will be yet, because the 
Gamecocks do have the makings of a 
good team—certainly their best ever, 
with Quarterback Garry Harper, Tail¬ 
back George Rogers, Linebacker Scott 
Wade and far more depth than South 
Carolinians arc accustomed to. But later 
this season the Gamecocks also face the 
likes of Notre Dame, Florida State, Geor¬ 
gia and North Carolina State. 

Still, if anyone understands how to 
deal with adversity, it is Carlen, who has 
signs about it all over his office. After 
all. when he was little, his grandmother 
told him if he didn't drink or hang around 
the pool hall in Cookeville, Tenn., she’d 
give him a Rolls-Royce when he turned 
18. She died when he was 14. Such un- 



Carlert is cool, despite a 28-0 loss and turmoil. 

Do not 
ignore all 
the signs 


But which, the optimistic or ominous, 
will South Carolina's Jim Carlen heed? 


timely turns of events can get to you. 
Like last year, when Carlen lost his start¬ 
ing left guard, Fred David, for the last 
four games of the season. David hurt his 
knee jumping off the bench in celebra¬ 
tion of a one-point win over Mississippi. 
The Gamecocks, 4-2-1 at that point, fin¬ 
ished the season with a 5-5-1 record, 
beating only Wake Forest in those final 
four games. 

The factor that may most severely 
test Carlen's resourcefulness as he tries 
to build a winner is that South Caro¬ 


lina is a school where the clashes 
on the playing field pale in com¬ 
parison to what goes on in the ath¬ 
letic department offices. At one 
point in 1977 the Gamecocks had 
three athletic directors, including 
Carlen. Last week the Board of 
Trustees, in a byzantine action, fired 
veteran basketball coach—and ath¬ 
letic director for basketball only— 
Frank McGuire, effective at the end 
of the next season. At the same 
time the board made him vice-pres¬ 
ident for public relations. However, 
McGuire rejected the trustees' ac¬ 
tion and says he’ll keep coaching 
at South Carolina as long as he 
wants to. The board also said that 
Carlen must give up either his ath¬ 
letic directorship or football coach¬ 
ing in 1983, when his contract ex¬ 
pires. They say he can’t handle both 
jobs. Carlen says it’s just more proof 
of how foolish the trustees are. Be¬ 
sides. he thinks it might be good to 
be well clear of South Carolina in ’83, 
what with the Gamecocks scheduled to 
play Southern Cal and Notre Dame on 
successive Saturdays. 

Amid all the commotion, Carlen gath¬ 
ered his players at practice last week and 
told them. “Don’t you worry about 
Coach Carlen. If they try to take my job 
away, they’d better back up to my house 
in a Brinks delivery truck with the mon¬ 
ey neatly stacked." The players cheered. 
In 1978 the university told Carlen he 
could not be the athletic director because 
there was no job description for it on 
the school’s organizational chart. That 
one went to the lawyers and Carlen won. 
But victory didn’t come cheap. Last week 
he thumbed through his checkbook un¬ 
til he found the right stub and pointed. 
"Look, I spent $3,800 of my money to 
represent myself against my own univer¬ 
sity.” he said. 

All this understandably irks Carlen. 
because he came to Carolina in 1975 pri¬ 
marily to be athletic director. “There was 
$16,000 in the athletic fund when I got 
here," he says. “Now there is $1.7 mil¬ 
lion. Last year we gave the general uni¬ 
versity fund $250,000, and you know 
what? This little ole president we have 
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[Dr. James B. Holderman] didn't even 
say thank you. Know what he said? ‘Can 
I count on this every year?’ ” Carlen re¬ 
fers to his life in Columbia as coping with 
the “controversy of the month.” Of his 
multiple troubles, a friend says, “What 
Jim has to remember is friends come and 
go but enemies accumulate.” 

For his part, Carlen insists that he 
doesn’t create controversies. “1 just get 
dragged into them,” he says. Indeed, ev¬ 
eryone seems to at South Carolina. In 
spite of such distractions, Carlen is a 
proven builder, and that’s his strength. 
He coached for four years at West Vir¬ 
ginia, guided the Mountaineers to a 10-1 
record in 1969 and did everything but 
beat Penn State. He coached for five 
years at Texas Tech, had an 11-1 mark 
one year and did everything but win the 
Southwest Conference. Now he fully in¬ 
tends that South Carolina will soon win 
at least eight games. “I’ve always won,” 
he says of his lifetime 85-56-6 record. 
“So nobody will be surprised when I win 
at South Carolina.” 

Yes they will. For while the univer¬ 
sity may be making trouble for him, he 
makes trouble for himself with his some¬ 
times blunt, often tactless mouth. He 
knows it, but says, “Some people have a 
hard time adjusting to the truth. And 
that's what I deal in. I have the guts to 
do what most people know is right but 
are afraid to do.” He has been known to 
tell promising high school quarterbacks 
who are leaning toward South Carolina, 
“Son, you can’t throw a lick.” This can 
discourage a prospect. 

“My biggest weakness is that I care 
too much about my players,” says Car¬ 
len. He likes to be the stoic, benevolent, 
patriarchal type. Just before Saturday’s 
game, he told his boys, “You’ve worked 
yourselves to death. Now go out there 
and win. just because you deserve it.” 
Apparently North Carolina Tailback Fa¬ 
mous Amos Lawrence was more deserv¬ 
ing, as he dazzled the Gamecocks by 
rushing for 134 yards and scoring two 
touchdowns. "I hurt for my kids more 
than I hurt for myself,” said Carlen when 
the game was over. “Of course, I hurt 
for myself an awful lot.” 

Now in his fifth year at South Caro¬ 
lina, Carlen knows it’s time to win big— 
to date, he’s 23-23-1—and the fans are 
thinking that way, too. Witness the 
bumper sticker seen around Columbia 
that the athletic department didn’t print 
up: CARLEN ’79: BE GOOD OR BE GONE. 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


L ike South Carolina.Texas A&M, Arizona 
State, Stanford, Colorado and Ball State 
had their high hopes for the season jolted in 
the first weekend of play. 

Brigham Young pulled off the biggest 
shocker, rallying for an 18-17 win by taking 
advantage of a Texas A&M gamble that failed. 
The Aggies led 17-10 with 5:33 to go when 
they went for a first down on fourth and one 
at midfield. BYU held. After the Cougars 
couldn't get a first down on their next series, 
they punted to the A&M four, partially 
blocked an ensuing kick from the end zone, 
took over at the Aggie 19 and pulled to with¬ 
in 17-16 when Marc Wilson fired a three- 
yard TD pass to Clay Brown with 52 seconds 
remaining. Now it was the Cougars’ turn to 
gamble, and the gamble paid off as Mike La¬ 
cey made a leaping catch of Wilson’s two- 
point conversion pass. 

Arizona State, always a good bet to win at 
home at night, was favored to knock the pants 
off California. Indeed, the Bears lost their 
pants—they were stolen the night before the 
game—but they undressed the Sun Devils 
once the game began, winning 17-9 in 100° 
heat as Rich Campbell hit 23 of 30 passes for 
271 yards. 

Just as Cal wasn’t undone by the hot air in 
Tempe, Oregon wasn’t bothered by the thin 
air in Boulder, Colo., where the Ducks were 
33-19 winners over Colorado and its new 
coach. Chuck Fairbanks, late of the NFL. Or¬ 
egon Quarterback Reggie Ogburn, a transfer 
from the College of the Canyons, kept the 
Buffaloes off balance with 168 yards passing 
and 108 rushing. 

Stanford, too, was overwhelmed, Tulanc 
jarring the Cardinals 33-10 in the Super- 
dome. The Green Wave outgained Stanford 
326 to 116 in total offense and made 21 first 
downs to the Cardinals’ four. 

Another team of Cardinals—from Ball 
State—lost. The Mid-American Conference 
favorites fell 27-3 at Miami of Ohio. Injuries 
forced the Redskins to use two second-string¬ 
ers in the backfield. and both came through. 
The pair of subs. Fullback Kaiser Holman and 
Halfback Paul Drennan, combined for three 
touchdowns and 279 yards on the ground, 
and Quarterback Chuck Hauck accounted for 
99 yards and one TD through the air. 

To be sure, not all the favorites were de¬ 
feated, but some had to scratch and claw to 
come out on top. Florida State trailed vis¬ 
iting Southern Mississippi 14-3 with 10 min¬ 
utes left. Then a blocked punt set up one FSU 
touchdown, and Gary Henry ran back an¬ 
other punt 65 yards for the go-ahead score in 
the Seminoles’ 17-14 victory. East Carolina 


led 17-13 at halftime at North Carolina Slate 
before succumbing 34-20. Scoring the last 
two TDs for the Wolfpack was Dwight Sul¬ 
livan, who carried 15 times for 131 yards. 
UCLA blew a 9-0 halftime lead in losing to 
heavily favored Houston 24-16. One partic¬ 
ular play shattered UCLA's upset hopes. It 
was a sparkling 67-yard exhibition of darting 
and weaving by Quarterback Delrick Brown 
that set up the Cougars’ third touchdown. 

It took a get-tough halftime talk from Mis¬ 
souri Coach Warren Powers to arouse his 
heavily favored Tigers, who were booed af¬ 
ter trailing San Diego State 13-0 at the half. 
“I got on 'em pretty good," Powers said. Then 
his Tigers went out and stormed to a 45-15 
victory. Two long runs were part of a four- 
touchdown fourth quarter for Missouri, Quar¬ 
terback Phil Bradley going 63 yards on a keep¬ 
er and Eric Wright returning an interception 
72 yards. 

And there were a few favorites that ac¬ 
tually won easily. At Georgia Tech, the fans 
talked about how their Yellow Jackets would 
“come out humming” against Alabama. Alas, 
the roar of the Crimson Tide drowned out 
Tech as ’Bama rolled to a 30-6 victory. Wash¬ 
ington whipped Wyoming 38-2 as Joe Steele 
ran for 106 yards and three touchdowns. That 
made Steele the Huskies’ alltime leading 
rusher with 2,503 yards, four more than Hugh 
McEIhenny had. 

In the Big Ten, Michigan routed North¬ 
western 49-7. Wolverine freshman Anthony 
Carter scored on a 78-yard punt return and a 
12-yard pass from B. J. Dickey. Michigan 
State, ahead only 13-10 at the half, over¬ 
whelmed Illinois 33-16. The Spartans were 
led by the 233 yards passing of Bert Vaughn 
and the four field goals—including one from 
52 yards—of Morten Andersen. With Mark 
Herrmann throwing for 291 yards and four 
touchdowns, Purdue defeated Wisconsin 
41-20, while Indiana won 30-26 at Iowa. 
In non-conference games, Minnesota rallied 
past Ohio University 24-10, and Earle Bruce 
was a victor in his first game as Ohio State 
coach, his Buckeyes swamping Syracuse 31-8 
in Columbus. 

USC Coach John Robinson, whose team is 
favored to win the national championship, 
said before playing at Texas Tech, “I’m scared 
to death we won’t get a first down. But 1 
believe we will.” Although the Trojans had 
21 first downs and won 21-7, their title 
hopes may have been damaged by injuries to 
three starters, including Tailback Charles 
White, who hurt his right shoulder in the 
second period. 

A statistical oddity resulted from a tie be¬ 
tween Utah State and host San Jose State. 
With two seconds to go, Steve Steinke of the 
Aggies missed a 39-yard field-goal try. How¬ 
ever, San Jose was offside. So with no time 
left, Steinke tried again and made a 34-yarder 
to tie the score. 48-48. the highest-scoring 
stalemate in NCAA history. end 
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The quick in a dead heat 

Jeff Wells and Tony Sandoval finished together to win the Nike Marathon, a race 
in which 50 runners went under the U.S. Olympic Trial qualifying standard 


H ear this.Bill Rodgers,Frank Shorter 
and Craig Virgin, the early-book fa¬ 
vorites to make up the 1980 U.S. Olym¬ 
pic marathon team. It’s not going to 
be easy. That was the message that 
was flashed from the ninth annual Nike/ 
Oregon Track Club marathon last Sun¬ 
day in Eugene, where Tony Sandoval and 
Jeff Wells, both of the hometown Ath¬ 
letics West Club, cruised to a mutual vic- 



Wells (4) and Sandoval squirt sponges in unison. 


tory in 2:10:20, ahead of teammate John 
Lodwick’s courageous 2:10:54 and Dick 
Quax’ first-ever marathon of 2:11:13. 
Yes, Rodgers, Shorter and Virgin, as 
you prepare for next month’s New York 
Marathon, lend an ear to this emphatic 
communique from the Northwest. 

It was a race marked by perfect con¬ 
ditions and elated, eager running. A fine 
mist was falling through 56° air as the 
field, sternly limited to 1,000, left the 
start. Up front at once was Lodwick, who 
has been Wells’ roommate, first at Rice, 
then at the Dallas Theological Seminary 
and now in Eugene, where both are as¬ 
sistant pastors of Calvary Baptist Church. 
“I didn't plan on leading,” said Lodwick 
later. “I ran with the same effort as I did 
in previous marathons.” But once he and 
Bernie Rose, a South African who had 
entered under an assumed name of Ber¬ 
nard Randall to circumvent the AAU ban 
against his countrymen, drew away from 
the pack at five miles, the 6' 4" Lodwick 
decided he had better stay ahead. “I’ve 
been a windbreak for a lot guys in past 
races,” he said, “and there is a certain 
anxiety to being closely followed.” 

There seemed to be none at all to drop¬ 
ping Rose and running freely to a full 
minute’s lead by the halfway point. His 
right palm was blue from his having writ¬ 
ten his expected checkpoint times there. 
He soon stopped consulting it. “That was 
because after eight miles I was running 
personal records all the way,” he said. 

Behind him ran a pack of five rela¬ 
tively patient men. Wells, the race rec¬ 
ord holder (2:13:15 in 1977) was feeling 
at peace with the world. “I was just think¬ 
ing, ‘This is what I love, running on a 
good day with good runners.’ I was just 
filled with the joy of it. It didn’t seem 
too upsetting that John was so far ahead. 
Once I even hoped he’d go on to a 2:08 
world record.” 


Herm Atkins, of Seattle’s Club North¬ 
west, went along, knowing he had only 
to stay with these rivals to continue the 
remarkable transition he has made from 
a runner known only for his early foot 
to a world-class marathoner and consis¬ 
tent finisher. 

Sandoval, 25, who is a third-year med¬ 
ical student at the University of Colo¬ 
rado, followed a few yards behind, con¬ 
centrating on an even flow of effort. “I 
kept thinking this is a long race,” he said. 
“Just let all the work you’ve done carry 
you.” That work included a glorious 
month this summer running with Wells 
and Lodwick in the high country near 
Los Alamos and Truchas, N. Mex., San¬ 
doval’s hometown. On trails 10,000 feet 
up Guaje Canyon in the Jemez Range. 
Sandoval ran with elks, “played in the 
meadows” and now has returned to com¬ 
petition five pounds lighter—he’s 5' 8". 
112 pounds—stocked with boundless 
emotional reserves. 

Quax. as would be expected of the 
1976 Olympic silver medalist at 5,000 
meters, was having no trouble with the 
pace, but there are experiences on many 
levels in a marathon. “I got excited, even 
euphoric,” the New Zealander said. “It 
was a feeling you never have on the track. 
On the road, competitors hand around 
sponges. In a 5,000 all that they give you 
are elbows.” 

Thus moved, by 18 miles Quax had 
broken away from Sandoval, Wells and 
Atkins and was going after Lodwick. But 
his charge was too early and too hard. 

“It was inexperience,” Quax said. 
Quickly he cut Lodwick’s margin to 30 
seconds, then 15. But there he hung. 

At 22 miles, in sudden sunshine, San¬ 
doval and Wells passed Quax and strode 
lightly on after Lodwick. They had ex¬ 
changed small words of encouragement 
all along. Now there was no need to talk. 
“We knew what was happening,” said 
Sandoval. “There was power exuding 
from us.” They caught Lodwick with 2‘/j 
miles to go. “I knew they were coming,” 
Lodwick said. “I tried to prepare myself 
not to get discouraged as they went by. 
We hit 40 kilometers in under 2:04. I 
knew what that meant. Hang on!” 

continued 
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"You're in business? 
I'm in business." 


You're in chemicals? I'm in chemicals. Cosmetics? Cattle? Me too. 
Whatever business you're in. wherever it takes you. I'm there—ready 
and waiting to help you confirm appointments, handle orders, 
check on shipping, keep everybody happy. 

Use your Telephone Credit Card to set yourself up in business. 

It’s always with you, it’s easy to use, and the bill keeps your 
records straight. Wherever you need a branch office. 

I’m your branch office. Use me. 


Bell System 













Take another look at 
your son’s first home run 
as soon as you run home. 
































That fabulous first time only comes one time. And that's why you'd 
like to catch allyourfamily's "firsts" to see. to hear, to relish and relive, over 
and over again. 

Now you can. All it takes is JVC's Vidstar™ System and your own 
color TV. 

Vidstar lets you videotape outdoors or in. 

Get started with the JVC Vidstar HR-4'100, it's the portable VHS 
recorder player from the people who first developed VHS. In the great out¬ 
doors. it runs on rechargeable batteries. Indoors, you simply plug it into the 
AC adaptor. 

Next choose a color video camera from our complete lineup of 3 differ¬ 
ent models. Like the one shown here. 

Now you're ready to shoot most anything you like, most anywhere you 
go. As soon as you get home. Vidstar plays it all back instantly on your own 
TV—in brilliant color with sound fidelity to match. 



The legality of recording copynghted 
material for private use has not been 
clarified at this time. By the sale of this 
equipment we do not represent that 
copyrighted materials can be recorded. 
TV reception simulated. 


Vidstar frees you from film's costly hassles. 

There's no fumbling around with projectors and screens in darkened 
rooms. Vidstar plays easily, in any lighting conditions. 

There's no waiting days and days for movie film to be developed. 
Vidstar delivers "instant replays." 

There's no need to spend hundreds of dollars to shoot and process 
enough film for longer events. Two-hour Vidstar videocassettes cost much 
less, and let you erase and re-record whenever you like. 

Vidstar records regular TV programs, too. 

When you add on our new tuner/timer module, the Vidstar HR-4100 
also videotapes yourfavorite television broadcasts. And it can record off one 
channel while you're watching another. Or you can pre-program it to make 
recordings automatically, even when you're not there. 

Vidstar asks you to ask the experts. 

Your nearby JVC Vidstar dealer is an 
expert about video. And he's ready to answer 
all your questions about which Vidstar 
system fits your needs best. Visit him, be¬ 
cause the more you understand, the more 
likely you'll want JVC's Vidstar VHS System— 
it's bound to score with your whole family. 

VIDSTAR SIIS 


JVC 


US JVC CORR 


Take another look at your 
nearest JVC Vidstar dealer: 


ILLINOIS 
Applet ree Stereo 

Champaign. Normal. Pcoru. 
Rockford. Spnngfield 

Audio Dimensions 

Moline 

Big Sound Co. 

Danville 

Glenn Poor's TV 

Urbana 

Klaus Radio & Elec Co 

P«soa 

Lee 5 Appliance Center. Inc 

Carbondale 

Radex Recording Studio 
Radio Doctors 
Red Carpet Stereo 

The Shoppe 

Kankakee 

Stereo Village of Canton 

INDIANA 
Audio City 

Fort Wayne 

Audio Visual Specialists Corp 

Ft. Wayne 

Burke’s Audio Visual 
Center. Inc. 

South Bend 

Faster Films 

West Labyette 

Graham Electronics. Inc 

indiarapQlis 

Hi-Fi Buys 

Indiana polis. Miroe 

Moos ter Electronics 

Indianapolis Video 

Indianapolis 

Rlsley Julian Electronics 

Evansville. Terre Haute 

Sound Masters 

Efchart. South Bend 

Sound Productions 

The Sound Room 

South Bern 

KENTUCKY 

American Sound ft Electronics 

Ccwngton 

Bacon s Dept. Stores 

Louisville 

Barney Miller s 

lamgton 

Douglas Electronics 

Uxnsviile 

Hart Distributing Co. 

louyville 

HI-FI Buys 

Louisville 

Murphy's Camera Centers 

louwillp 

OHIO 

Audio Comer 

Canton 

Audio Loft 

Akron, Cleveland 

A/V Media. Inc 

Cotontxa 

Cavalier Audio Visual. Inc 

Cincinnati 

Dan McAlister Camera Co 

ESI Video Systems. Inc 

Columbus 

Fryan Audiovisual Equip Inc. 

Willoughby 

JW IVvoWay 

Coshocton 

Klogf Audio Visual Co 

Dayton 

Lucas Appliance 

Midwest Communications 
Cincinnati 
Natural HI-FI 
New PNLadelphu 
Northeast Appliance 
ftrcponj CVvrland 
Paragon Sound 
Toledo 

Sights Sound 

Cincinnati. Mill ora 

Sound Associates 

Bowling Green. Findlay 

Tim s Stereo 

Gallipoiis 

Vere Smith Audio Visual. Inc. 

Athens 

Video Concepts. Inc. 

Video Mart 

Ckr/ton 

Visual Systems. Inc 


MICHIGAN 
Alma 's HI FI Stereo 

Birmingham. Dearborn 

City Animation Company 

General TV Network 

Oak Park 

HI-FI Buys 

Arm Arbor. Jackson. Lansing 
Keefer's Komer 
Benton Harbor 
MurphjfsTV 
Madison Heights 
Newman Visual Education Inc 
Grand Rapids 
Polnte Electronics 
Grasse Pointe Woods 
Schaak Electronics 
Dearborn, liven u. Novi. Rcyil 
Oaks. Sterling Heights 
SKE Inc. 

Big Rapids 

The Sound Room 

Benton Harbor. Grand Rapds. 

Thalner Electronics Inc 

Am Arbor 

Video Alternatives 

Royal Oak 

Video Concepts. Inc. 

Southfleki 

Video Systems Service 

SouthfieM 

Video World 

Grand Rapids 

Wngntman s TV 

Ann Arbor 

MINNESOTA 
Audio King 

Minneapolis 

Bethany Corp 

Minneapolis 

Schaak Electronics 

All Twin Cities Locations 

Sound Center Inc. 

Minneapolis 

Video Den 

Mimetmka 

ViOeoPius 

Mrracoi) 

MISSOURI 

Communltronics Corp. 

Creve Couer Camera 

St Louis 

Future World 

St. lours 

Gcisler Enterprise 
Gerard Video 
Maritt Laboratories. Inc 
Nelman Marcus 

Tipton Electric Co 

lla.-lcwood 

The Video Showroom 

St Louis 

WISCONSIN 
Allied/ Schaak 

Madison. Miiwaikee 

American TV. 

Madison 

Appliance Mart 

Bell Apptcance 
Butler TV 
Camera Comer 

Community Camera & TV. Inc. 

LaCrosse • 

OobbcoT.V 

Electronic Industries 

Otfvkesh 

The Fair Stores 

Appleton 

Magnacraft 

Milwaukee 

Ken Mueller s TV Showcase 

Ray s World of Electronics 

Manitowoc 

Schaak Electron*; 

Brookfield. Grrendale. Milwwiice 

Team Electronics 

Eau Claire, la Crosse 

Valley School Suppliers 

Appleton 

Video Images 

west aiiis 






Drinking bourbon 
vs. enjoying bourbon. 



Why 30 minutes is a must. 

Drinking doesn’t require 
much thought. 

You raise a glass to your lips. 

Then swallow. 

That’s terrific for water. But, 
certainly out of the question for 
Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon. 

Because to enjoy a fine 
bourbon takes time. 

In fact, we feel you need at 
least 30 minutes to enjoy Walker’s 
DeLuxe thoroughly. 

That’s because you don’t 
drink it. You sip it. You savor it. 

Of course, all liquor 
should be treated with the 
same respect. 

However, Walker’s DeLuxe is 
special. We age it a full eight years. 

So it matures to a well-rounded, 
smooth, rich flavor that’s hard to 
find anywhere else. 

Sip it, savor it, and enjoy Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon. It’s worth 
taking the time. 

And the more time you take, the 
more you enjoy it. 

Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon. It’s the 
difference between drinking bourbon 
and enjoying bourbon. 


W4LKERS 

DE LUXE BOURBON 


c 1978 Hiram Walker & Sons. Inc, Peoria. IL Straight Bourbon Whiskey 86 80 Proof. 









MARATHON continued 

As Sandoval ran with Wells over the 
footbridge across the Willamette River, 
he was aware that there was less than a 
mile logo , and he began reliving the i976 
Olympic Trials. It was at this spot that 
he had been left by Don Kardong and 
had lost the last spot on the team. But 
now he felt strong and jubilant. 

Wells is a magnificent finisher who has 
never given quarter at the end of a race. 
Sandoval is a 1:49.5 800-meter runner 
who can sprint with anyone. They looked 
at each other and decided to finish in a 
tie. “We had run so far together, had 
helped each other so much.” said Wells, 
“that we couldn’t have done anything 
else. We found out all we had to know— 
for now.” 

By not sprinting. Wells gave up the op¬ 
portunity to break his personal record of 
2:10:15. Hand in hand the two crossed 
the line and then turned to embrace Lod- 
wick and Quax. The four, remarkably 
fresh, danced a giddy victory lap around 
Hayward Field: two ministers, a doctor 
and a salesman for a New Zealand radio 
station, proving, as Shorter and Rodgers 
have done before , that in marathoning 
nice guys can finish first. 

Quax’ time of 2:11:13 confirmed him 
as a great talent at the distance should 
he continue marathoning. There is doubt 
of that only because New Zealand's se¬ 
lection system demands he break 2:13:30 
twice to be considered for the Olympic 
team. “They don’t want a good runner," 
he said. "They want a superman.’-’ 

All an American need do to make 
the Olympic marathon is run 2:21:54 to 
qualify for —and then place in the top 
three—at the Olympic Trials next May 
in Buffalo. Fifty men ran under the Tri¬ 
als standard in Eugene, and 34 of them 
recorded personal bests, testament to a 
grand day and a continuing surge of ex¬ 
cellence in U.S. marathoning. Atkins’ 
fifth-place time was a splendid 2:11:52. 
and the depth of field was best illus¬ 
trated by 36-year-old Olympic-steeple- 
chaser Mike Manley, who ran 2:16:45 
but finished 19th. 

As his three runners celebrated their 
unprecedented team sweep of a major 
marathon. Athletics West Coach Harry 
Johnson admitted to some astonishment. 
"I thought they’d do well.” he said, “but 
that their next race after this one—the 
Olympic Trials —would be the real eye- 
opener. I still believe that." 

If so, that race in May will really be 
something to behold. end 
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KRAZY GUYS continued 


I t must have been 10:30 or 11 p.m. in San Diego when 
the porter with the mustache and the vacuum cleaner ap¬ 
proached Ted Giannoulas and asked him to lift his feet so 
he could clean the floor. Giannoulas smiled weakly and 
took another slurp of 7 Up. Some of it dribbled down his 
chin. "There was a time once when / washed dishes and 
bused tables at a Howard Johnson's.” he said. “I was also a 
boxboy at a supermarket, and I mopped floors, too.” Gian¬ 
noulas stared at the porter and then said. “I actually did 
those jobs.” 

His performance at the San Diego Sports Arena earfier 
that evening hadn't been one of his best, so he was trucu¬ 
lent and. besides, he had a cold. Some disc jockeys at the 
radio station for which he worked had taken his custom¬ 
ized van to Los Angeles for a rock concert, and the van had 
been filled with his props. "I don’t know,” he said. “Some 
days I wish I wasn't a Chicken." 

At the time. Giannoulas had no way of knowing that with¬ 
in two months this idle wish would come true, that he 
would be summarily stripped of his feathers as the result of 
legal action taken by San Diego radio station KGB. His 
plucking came at a lime when Giannoulas—the KGB Chick¬ 
en—was riding the crest of a wave of popularity. His ap¬ 
pearances at San Diego Padres home games, at hundreds of 
other San Diego sporting events, at concerts and at su¬ 
permarket openings had helped keep KGB high in the rat¬ 
ings from 1974 to 1978. In one poll of Padre fans. I \ % said 
they came to games just to see the KGB Chicken. 

The Chicken is the most visible—and perhaps most risi¬ 
ble—member of a subculture of professional mascots and 
bleadher creatures that has sprung up across the land. "Even 
Elvis had his imitators." the Chicken says. “Now there are 
geese, kangaroos, beavers—I guess I've really spawned 
something." Says Tubby Raymond, whose son Dave dress¬ 
es up as the Phillie Phanatic at Veterans Stadium. "I used 
to be known as the Delaware football coach. Now I’m known 
as the father of a green transvestite.” 

The mascots, or cheerleaders, or whatever it is they are. 
have become an almost standard adjunct of the American 
sports scene, and the affection felt for the best of them is 
deep and abiding. Only a few sour notes have been sound¬ 
ed. including one by Montreal Pitcher Bill Lee. who, until 
the whatevers came along, had cornered the market on 
weirdness at the ball park. "It gives youth the wrong im¬ 
pression of baseball." Lee said. "All that irrelevant stuflf 
like those Chickens.... It encourages kids to eat junk food 
at those fast-food chains and that’ll kill ’em." 

“Every cheer I do,” insists Krazy George, “people yell. I 
just don't accept people not cheering. I say, ‘If you don’t 
yell. I’m gonna knock your teeth out!’ That really works. I 
also tell people that if they can't cheer. ‘Get out of the 
section!' People want to yell, they want to support 
their team.’’ 
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Krazy George is George Henderson, a 35-year-old for¬ 
mer schoolteacher. For four years he taught electronics and 
shop at Buchser High School in Santa Clara, Calif., but 
cheerleading required his full-time attention. Besides, says 
George. “I’d have gone crazy if I'd stayed in teaching. I 
wasn’t too effective as a classroom disciplinarian." 

Krazy George has been a cheerleader for 11 years, though 
he has made money at it only for the last four. During that 
time he has flogged his tonsils for the Kansas City Chiefs. 
Houston Oilers and New Orleans Saints of the NFL; the 
British Columbia Lions of the Canadian Football League; 
the San Jose Earthquakes, Oakland Stompers, Dallas Tor¬ 
nado and Tampa Bay Rowdies of the NASL; and the Oak¬ 
land Seals and Colorado Rockies of the NHL. He works all 
the home games of the Chiefs. Earthquakes and Lions, and 
20 to 30 of the Rockies’ games in Denver. He makes $500 
to $ 1.500 an appearance. 

At Rockies games. Krazy George doesn’t merely lead 
cheers, he orchestrates them in the manner of, say, a ma¬ 
levolent Georg Solti. Once during a Rockies game Krazy 
George became so incensed at the McNichols Arena public- 
address announcer for interrupting him with messages about 
upcoming games that he incited his section to chant the om¬ 
inous mantra “Shut up! Shut up!"—until the P.A. man was 
silenced. 

Henderson was not always this way. He was, he says, 
painfully shy until he was almost 21. When he finally did 
find a comfortable place, the campus at San Jose State 
(he had previously spent three years at Napa College), he 
stayed for eight years. “I was brilliant,” Henderson says. 
“You have to be brilliant to go to college for 11 years, 
which I did.” He says that most of his years at San Jose 
State were almost totally devoted to the Spartan judo 
teams; at the time, the San Jose State squad had em¬ 
barked upon its streak of consecutive national titles, which 
now stands at 18. 

Henderson didn't go to many football games during his 
first six years in college, but with a drum, a quart of tequila 
and friend Don Bogden for company, he showed up at one 
of San Jose State’s games in his seventh year. “Bogden had 
wanted to be a cheerleader all his life,” George says, “so he 
would stand up and yell, ‘Kill!’ Then I'd stand up and yell, 
‘Kill!’ and pretty soon we’d have a whole crowd of people 
gathered around us. Every once in a while I’d threaten some¬ 
body if they didn’t yell ‘Kill!’ My eighth and ninth years in 
school 1 was an elected cheerleader, which meant nothing 
because I never worked with the squad. I just roamed around 
the stands beating my drum. I figure you can either do the 
routines they do. or you can get more people yelling. Cheer¬ 
leaders—boy! They tell you to always look at the crowd 
and smile. I never smile. They tell you never to go into the 
stands, but I never work anywhere else. I want my people 
to see me sweat. And they teach cheerleaders to do all 
these incredibly complicated routines, which nobody can 

continued 
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KRAZYGUYS continued 


possibly remember. So none of my cheers is more than two 
words long.” 

An example of this is Krazy George’s GO cheer, in 
which the sections in the arena successively yell the word 
GO. Two years ago he was leading the GO cheer during 
a game between the Rockies and the Montreal Canadiens, 
and as he recalls. “Each time that the cheer came around 
to the section where Montreal’s bench was, the players 
stood up and shouted GO with the fans.” The Canadiens 
won easily, and as they were skating off the ice. De¬ 
fenseman Serge Savard beckoned to George and said, 
“You have more noise here than we have in Montreal dur¬ 
ing the playoffs.” Then he handed George his stick and 
skated away. “The Canadiens are a classy team,” says 
George, “but they are so ugly. Boy, have they got a lot of 
ugly players on that team.” 

The summer following their first season (1977), the Rock¬ 
ies conducted an informal survey in Denver’s downtown 
shopping area, asking people if they could identify any of 
the team’s players. “About 80% of them said they couldn’t 
name any,” says team P.R. Director Kevin O’Brien, “but 
they thought we had some wild-looking guy with curly blond 
hair who beat a drum. We didn’t really have any players to 


promote, so we built George up to such an extent that he be¬ 
came our advertising vehicle.” 

George’s trademark is his entrance. At various times he 
has arrived at sporting events by ambulance, by helicopter, 
by chariot and by hang glider. “One time the guy who was 
towing the hang glider got going too fast, and he didn’t 
stop when he was supposed to,” recalls Krazy George. "So 
there I was, 40 feet in the air, and I came straight down 
and landed on the team that was waiting to be introduced. 
Fortunately, it was the visiting team. Turkeys.” 

Andy Warhol once said, “In the future everybody will be 
world-famous for at least 15 minutes.” By Warhol’s clock, 
Rollen F. Stewart still has about 10 minutes of fame left in 
him. For 2 Vi years. Rock ’n’ Rollen, as he bills himself, has 
been making unscheduled appearances—more than 60 by 
last count—on network sports telecasts. You’ve seen him. 
He’s the guy with the rainbow-colored head and the boogie- 
woogie shoes. 

When he isn’t crashing sports events, Stewart, 34, can be 
found on an 80-acre, erstwhile rock ranch in Cle Elum. 
Wash. That’s rock as in stone. Rollen used to sell his crop 
to local sand and gravel companies for crushing, and thus 

continued 












The Chicken likes to make the officials feel right at home—when he's 
not biting their heads, that is. So, he graciously serves up a free shine 
for umpire Lee Weyer and a cool towel for NBA referee Ralph Lembo. 


KRAZY GUYS continued 


had the ideal no-work, all-pay business. This spring, the 
rocks ran out, so Stewart has been living ofT an inheritance 
and a few fees he has gotten for making appearances at 
stores and for promoting a beer. 

Rock ’n’ Rollen was born on New Year’s Day 1977. “I 
was always Rock ’n’ Rollen in my heart, I just didn't realize 
it," he says. “The colored-hair thing came to me in a Tech¬ 
nicolor dream. It was like a vision. I think of myself as a 
prophet, and part of my mission is to tell the world to 
shape up.” 

Another part of his mission is a quest for the perfect close- 
up. “For the first six months my wife and I did this to¬ 
gether," Stewart says, “then she moved to Hawaii, very 
suddenly.” The breakup of this marriage, his second, fol¬ 
lowed, but Rock ’n’ Rollen went on. “When I started doing 
this I decided I didn’t want to be just a background shot—I 
wanted closeups. I wanted to become well known in the 
shortest period of time possible, so I was looking for shows 
with audiences of 50 or 60 million people. Most of those 
are sports shows. 

“My record for getting on TV at national events is about 
65-9. I always try to get to the arena early so I can check 
the camera locations and position myself properly. At the 
World Series I try to sit behind home plate, because that’s 
where most of the shots are.” 

Although he has become a nuisance to cameramen and 
announcers, Rollen is popular with the crowds. “The peo¬ 
ple enjoy seeing me." Stewart says. “I have no fear walking 
down a street in New York or in Chavez Ravine at night be¬ 
cause. hey, nobody knocks a rainbow. In Finland I’m known 
as the ‘many-colored lid.’ I'm Now, I’m Today. You can let 
me off on any street corner in the world, and somebody 
will come up to me and say, ‘I’ve seen you somewhere.’ 

“I used to just get out the TV Guide and schedule my 
trips from that. Over a two-year period I’ve spent less 
than $15,000 in expenses and gotten about $5 million 
worth of prime-time exposure. The day after last year’s 
World Series I watched all the news programs I could in 
Los Angeles and Seattle, and I saw myself 26 times. All 
right! I was trippin’. 

“I’m never invited anywhere. I never have a ticket, and 
nobody ever knows I'm coming. The All-Star baseball game 
was the last national shot I got. And I did the solar eclipse 
in Seattle. I stood on a hill, and when people couldn’t look 
at the sun anymore, they looked at my hair so they wouldn't 
hurt their eyes.” The hair, by the way. is an Afro wig that 
Stewart has dyed with food coloring in skunklike stripes of 
purple, blue, green, yellow, orange, pink and red. Under¬ 
neath. Rock ’n’ Rollen is bald. 

Stewart seldom is paid for his game appearances. In fact, 
there are many teams that would pay him to stay away. 
“He’s not really welcome at our games.” said Rick Welts 
while he was the Seattle SuperSonics’ director of public re¬ 
lations. “We’ve had a lot of complaints from fans because 
he just goes wherever he can find a TV camera, and he 
doesn’t care whose view of the game he blocks.” 

Rock ’n' Rollen considers such criticism part of the moun¬ 
tain he has to climb to become a legend. “You have to 
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KRAZY GUYS continued 


pay your dues,” he says. “Nobody makes it overnight. I 
want to go real fast, and I set high goals for myself. Su¬ 
perman is the number one hype right now, but my time 
will come. During one month I’ll be on the cover of the 
seven major magazines. I’ll be at the very height, the talk 
of the town. Then I’ll come down very slowly. I’ll be free 
to make five or six personal appearances a year, get into 
the 22% tax bracket. John Travolta and some of these peo¬ 
ple aren’t able to handle it when they’re hoisted up so 
fast. I'll handle it.” 

With the possible exception of Cracker Jack, no single item 
among all the goodies that Americans consume at sporting 
events is more closely identifiable with the ball park than 
peanuts. Not only do they taste good, but it’s also nice to 
sit in the shade of the old ball yard shelling a bag of goo¬ 
bers—and knowing that some poor slob other than you is 
going to have to sweep up the mess. 

At Dodger Stadium in Los Angeles, peanut eaters used 
to be able to buy a five-ounce bag of All American nuts for 
a quarter. Then inflation sent peanut vending into turmoil. 
Single bags replaced double bags. Double bags—contain¬ 
ing considerably fewer peanuts 
than the old doubles—came 
back. Bags became progressive¬ 
ly lighter, then suddenly heav¬ 
ier, and inside were Chipper’s 
nuts instead of All American. 

The tab rose to 50c. 

If Bowie Kuhn kept changing 
the size and shape and weight 
of the baseball, where do you 
suppose most of the pitchers in 
the big leagues would be today? 

Selling insurance, that's where. 

But have the changes in the 
bags and nuts affected Roger 
Owens, Dodger Stadium’s Pea¬ 
nut Man? Not one little bit. The 
Peanut Man just goes right on 
letting the bags fly—behind the 
back, under the leg. curvenut, 
knucklebag. changenut, fastnut, 
all the pitches that have kept 
him on top for 21 years. 

You may have seen the Pea¬ 
nut Man. He taught Johnny 
Carson his between-the-legs 
shot on the Tonight Show. He 
has been on with Merv Griffin 
and Mike Douglas, thrown pea¬ 
nuts at a Jimmy Carter inau¬ 
guration party in Washington 
and appeared as a celebrity 
judge on The Gong Show and 
The $1.98 Beauty Show , which 
are produced by Chuck Barris, 
who sits in the Peanut Man’s 


section on the third-base side of the loge level. Los Angeles 
Mayor Tom Bradley also used to sit there when he was a 
city councilman; now Bradley sits at field level. When Ow¬ 
ens was married in 1974. the mayor was at the wedding 
and, along with everybody else, threw peanuts instead of 
rice at the bride and groom. 

“I can’t get over all that’s happened to me in the past 
few years, the way people treat me, like I was a celebrity,” 
says Owens. “You keep asking yourself, as a peanut vendor 
how far can you go? Sometimes I have to look at a bag of pea¬ 
nuts to help me remember where I came from.” 

Where he came from was East Los Angeles. Owens, who 
is now 36, attended Manual Arts High School and played on 
the baseball team with Paul Blair, the outfielder now with 
the Cincinnati Reds. Owens was the oldest of nine children, 
all of whom grew up in a two-bedroom apartment. Owens’ 
father is an ordained Baptist minister. Once, as four of his 
children looked on. the Rev. Owens was shot at point-blank 
range by two men whom he was trying to stop from harass¬ 
ing his daughter. After the police had arrived and appre¬ 
hended the men, Owens discovered that some wadded-up re¬ 
ligious tracts in his coat pocket had stopped the bullet, which 
lay spent at the bottom of the 
pocket. 

The Peanut Man began 
vending for the Dodgers in 
1958, their first year in Califor¬ 
nia. It wasn't until about 1964 
that he started throwing bags 
of peanuts behind his back. At 
first he would toss them only 
as far as eight or 10 seats away, 
but these days he hums ’em as 
many as 40. Now he is so pop¬ 
ular that the loge level is pop¬ 
ulated with long-time custom¬ 
ers who won’t sit anywhere else. 
“I’ve thought many times of 
moving down to the field-box 
level,” says Jack Helber, a sea¬ 
son-ticket holder, “but I don’t 
do it because Roger’s not 
there.” When the Dodgers an¬ 
nounced his engagement to 
Cindy Brazil—he had met her 
at the ball park four years be¬ 
fore. when she was only 12 
years old—the Peanut Man’s 
fans bought the couple SI.000 
worth of wedding gifts. 

The great crisis in the Pea¬ 
nut Man's life occurred in 1975 
when an ice-cream vendor, try¬ 
ing to imitate Owens, threw 
an ice-cream sandwich that 
skulled a woman. She filed a 
lawsuit against the Dodger con¬ 
cessionaire, and the team’s 
continued 
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KRAZY GUYS com™, 


front office ordered that all throwing of 
food in the stands cease. “Roger's whole 
world collapsed around him,’ - says Cin¬ 
dy. Finally, the angry letters to the Dodg¬ 
ers’ front office became so insistent that 
Peter O’Malley, the club president, told 
Owens he could do his stuff again. 

For the Peanut Man, there was nut- 
tin' to it. 

Marvin Cooper didn’t give it so much as 
a thought that night in 1970 when he 
first did what became his shtick before a 
Baltimore Bullets crowd at the Civic 
Center. The game had been going along 
routinely when suddenly Cooper felt the 
music—not to mention a few beers—in 
him, and he stood up in the aisle and 
began to dance. The crowd was turned 
on. Rather than tossing him out on his 
ear, someone from the Bullets’ front of¬ 
fice approached Cooper and asked him 
if he would consider coming back an¬ 
other night and doing the same thing all 
over again. Cooper said yes. 


s he became better known to 
Bullets fans. Cooper began to 
use the name Marvin Gaye—never mind 
that it was already being used by the real 
Marvin Gaye—to help promote a sing¬ 
ing career he had going on the side. “I 
thought of using Dancing Marvin,’’ Coo¬ 
per says, “but that just didn’t sound 
right.” It wasn’t until 1971 that Marvin 
Cooper became Dancin’ Harry. “I was 
walking down the street with Gus John¬ 
son of the Bullets,” Harry says, “when a 
kid shouted, ‘There goes Dancin' Har¬ 
ry.’ I turned to look for this Dancin’ 
Harry and Gus says, ‘Hey, that’s you.’ ” 
Harry was such an avid Earl Monroe 
fan that when the Pearl was traded to 
the New York Knicks in 1971, Harry 
began commuting to New York to dance 
at Knick games. When the Knicks won 
the NBA championship in 1973, Harry 
became something of a sensation as their 
good-luck charm. But the dancing, even 
when embellished with huge hats, flash¬ 
ing lights and gold Iam6 capes, soon 
began to wear thin on the demanding 
New York fans. “There was this old 
guy who was my choreographer,” Har¬ 
ry remembers. “We called him Old 
Timer, and he told me, ‘You've got to 


do something besides dance—it’s wear¬ 
ing off. Throw the voodoo on ’em.’ I 
told him I couldn’t do that, but even¬ 
tually I did.” Thus the whammy with 
which he hexed Knick opponents at crit¬ 
ical moments. 

For a while Harry was a minor ce¬ 
lebrity. He endorsed a line of $4.99 bas¬ 
ketball shoes. “I used to walk through 
the playgrounds and hear kids making 
fun of guys who were wearing Dancin’ 
Harry shoes,” he says. “You could hard¬ 
ly run in them without having them fall 
apart on your feet.” 

In truth, Harry didn’t dance very well 
and his act became repetitious. With in¬ 
terest waning in New York, he went on 
the road, working assorted NBA play¬ 
offs and World Team Tennis matches. 
About three years ago the free tickets 
stopped, the invitations to perform 
stopped, and the sweet music that made 
Harry dance finally stopped. “One day 
the door kinda shut on me,” he says. 
Nowadays he lives just outside Indian¬ 
apolis, does an occasional bar mitzvah, 
hustles a little pool and works odd jobs 
when money is really tight. 

Ted Giannoulas was attending a radio 
communications class at San Diego State 
in 1974 when a man who said he rep¬ 
resented radio station KGB walked in 
and asked if anyone would like to work 
for the station as a Chicken as part of a 
promotional venture. Giannoulas was 
one of about six people who raised their 
hands, and he was surprised when he was 
the one selected for the job. KGB thought 
it would be a good idea to dress some¬ 
one up in a Chicken suit and have him 
stand outside the zoo to give away Eas¬ 
ter eggs. Giannoulas was chosen because, 
at 5' 4", he fit the suit. The station of¬ 
fered to pay him $2 an hour, and Gian¬ 
noulas climbed into the costume. 

“By my fourth day on the job,” says 
Giannoulas, “I was sitting in the locker 
room they gave me at the Wild Animal 
Park, hanging my head, just looking at 
that heap of costume and those eggs. 
Finally, I said, ‘I need money, but not 
this bad.’ I made up my mind I was go¬ 
ing to quit, but I decided to fulfill my ob¬ 
ligation. At the end of two weeks the 
station massaged my ego, and I stayed.” 
And then, at his own request, the Chick¬ 
en went to a Padres game. 


“When I first started this gig I wanted 
to do something that would reach the 
adults,” Giannoulas says. “It would have 
been easy just to go for the kids, but in a 
furry costume, anybody could do that. 1 
saw the Chicken as a visual comedian.” 

Rather than confining him to a nar¬ 
row range of comedy, Giannoulas found 
that the Chicken costume liberated him. 
The Chicken, in fact, became his alter 
ego. He never took the suit off in public 
or allowed himself to be photographed 
without it on. “It would be great for my 
ego to be recognized out of the suit,” he 
says, “but when I was growing up, I was 
fascinated with the Batman mystique and 
I wanted to create a character of my own. 
I didn’t want people to think of the 
Chicken as a man in a costume. I don’t 
want the person underneath to supersede 
the Chicken. I don’t want them to say, 
‘Hi, Ted, how are you?’ I want them to 
talk to the Chicken. There’s no fear of re¬ 
jection as the Chicken.” 

After four years of building what 
Giannoulas calls his “power base” in San 
Diego, the Chicken went on a road trip 
last season that took him to eight major 
league cities. “The Chicken’s signature 
bit is the lifting of his leg on some au¬ 
thority figure,” says Giannoulas, “so ev¬ 
erywhere I went these dignified general 
managers would ask me to be sure to lift 
my leg on the umps.” 

When his odyssey took him to Phil¬ 
adelphia. he and the Phillie Phanatic 
staged an all-out battle for supremacy. 
The show staged by the Chicken his first 
night in Veterans Stadium so over¬ 
whelmed the game itself that the next 
day’s local papers buried reports of the 
action between the Phillies and Padres 
beneath an orgy of Chicken commentary. 

One of the first things the Chicken 
did that night in Philadelphia was pull 
up a chair alongside Mary Sue Styles, 
the blonde ball girl who for the past six 
years has been the queen of the Phils’ 
foul lines. Dave Raymond, the Phillie 
Phanatic, recalls what happened next 
with a certain awe and incredulity. “He 
got out there where Mary Sue was sit¬ 
ting in the outfield,” Raymond says, “and 
while he was talking to her, he kept mov¬ 
ing closer and closer to where she was 
sitting. Then all of a sudden he did 
some things that weren’t too family-ori¬ 
ented.” Says Styles huffily. “Anyone but 
continued 
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a Chicken would have gotten arrested." 

The Chicken’s best—and cleanest— 
bit came after the sixth inning, when he 
went out to run the bases. As Phillie 
Shortstop Larry Bowa fielded a practice 
grounder, the Chicken took off from sec¬ 
ond base, heading for third. Bowa played 
along by tossing the ball to Third Base- 
man Mike Schmidt, who tagged the 
Chicken as he dived headfirst into the 
bag 4 la Pete Rose. On the spur of the mo¬ 
ment, Giannoulas decided to mimic TV’s 
instant replays by walking slowly back¬ 
ward to where he had started his slide 
and then, in slow motion, diving once 
again into third. They are still talking 
about that bit in Philadelphia. 

It was while Giannoulas was on tour 
with the Padres that Braves owner Ted 
Turner made his now-famous offer of 
$100,000 a year to get the Chicken to 
leave San Diego and come to Atlanta. 
“He told me that I’d never be nothing if 
I stayed in San Diego,” Giannoulas says, 
“but that if I came to Atlanta, he would 
make me a big star. He also kept asking 
me if my name was really Ted, like he 
couldn’t believe that we both had the 
same name. Then he pulled out one of 
his business cards and wrote ‘To my pal, 
Ted’ and he put a figure on it and told 
me to think it over." 

D uring a three-day span. Tur¬ 
ner’s offer and the possibility 
of the Chicken’s departure was front¬ 
page news in the San Diego papers and 
the subject of both print and TV editori¬ 
als. When Giannoulas finally called Tur¬ 
ner to tell him he had decided to stay put, 
Turner was stunned. He told Giannoulas 
he had planned to give him an office 
“right next to Hank Aaron’s.” But Gian¬ 
noulas wouldn’t budge, and when the an¬ 
nouncement was made that night at the 
Padres game, the players rushed onto the 
field and hoisted him on their shoulders. 

KGB raised Giannoulas’ salary from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year, and Padre 
owner Ray Kroc chipped in a $10,000 
bonus. With more than a hundred out-of- 
town appearances lined up for this sum¬ 
mer, Giannoulas found himself in po¬ 
sition to make close to $100,000. But 
this prosperity was also the beginning 
of the end for the original Chicken. 


Giannoulas had enjoyed the attention 
he had received out of town, and he was 
eager for more. Secretly, he began to plot 
a way to free the Chicken from what he 
felt was a petty requirement by the sta¬ 
tion: that he wear his KGB vest even 
when he appeared outside the station’s 
broadcast area. Even before he was fired 
in May for appearing at an NBA playoff 
game in Seattle without the call letters 
on the vest, Giannoulas had boasted to 
friends that he had bought the copyright 
for the Chicken costume from Alinco 
Products of Salt Lake City—and that 
soon he would be a free bird. 

It wasn’t going to be that easy. KGB 
fired Giannoulas soon after his Seattle 
appearance, sued him for $250,000 and 
got an injunction prohibiting him from 
performing in the Chicken suit in four 
Southern California counties and at any 
game involving a San Diego team until 
the case comes to trial. The station then 
enlisted a young employee named Paul 
Sansone to replace Giannoulas in the 
suit. “The public responds to the KGB 
Chicken,” said station program director 
Rick Leibert, “not the man who wears 
the costume.” But the people of San Di¬ 
ego didn’t buy it. Many of the 43,142 
fans at the May 11 Mets-Padres game 
booed the new Chicken’s debut during a 
15-second skit. And the station was ap¬ 
parently not as cocksure as it had pro¬ 
claimed: it gave Sansone a bulletproof 
vest to wear for the evening. 

KGB soon was under attack from all 
sides. One employee wrote to The San 
Diego Union , “KGB employees have 
been threatened with violence and death. 
Cars in the parking lot have had their 
tires slashed and security at the station 
has been beefed up. Bomb threats are a 
daily occurrence ... history will prove 
that KGB radio is not the real culprit in 
this Chicken affair. Ted Giannoulas suf¬ 
fers from a Christ complex. As the Chick¬ 
en, no one will ever be able to replace 
him. As a human being, KGB radio is bet¬ 
ter off without him—” 

Giannoulas, meanwhile, had hatched 
a scheme to cash in on his new noto¬ 
riety and to test the limits of the court 
order against him. On June 29 at a Pa- 
dres-Astros game, Giannoulas “reincar¬ 
nated” the Chicken in what may have 
been the most talked-about birth since 
Lucille Ball had little Ricky while an anx¬ 


ious nation of TV watchers paced their 
living-room floors. The Padres agreed to 
give Giannoulas a piece of the gate and 
then giddily watched 47,022 fans pour 
into San Diego Stadium. The start of the 
night’s game was delayed 41 minutes to 
accommodate the spectacle. 

Legally enjoined from calling himself 
a “chicken,” Giannoulas cleverly decided 
not to give his new creation a name. If 
his audience chose to call him the Chick¬ 
en, there was nothing he could do about 
it. Whatever this new creature was, it 
entered the playing field encased in a 
large Styrofoam egg atop an armored 
truck and escorted by two motorcycle 
officers from the California Highway Pa¬ 
trol. The egg was lifted carefully from 
the truck by some Padre players and 
placed near third base, where it began 
to roll about spasmodically. Then Gian¬ 
noulas burst through the shell in his 
new costume to Richard Strauss’ Thus 
Spake Zarathustra. 

Giannoulas had tried to diminish the 
importance of his old costume before the 
unveiling of the new one, repeatedly as¬ 
serting that it was his personality that 
made the act funny. “There’s nothing 
magical about the Chicken suit,” he said. 
“You don’t buy a bottle of wine for the 
container, but for the liquid inside.” Still, 
there was something decidedly less 
plucky-looking about the new bird, less 
engaging. KGB, however, thought the 
new outfit looked too much like the old 
one. and it subpoenaed Giannoulas on a 
contempt-of-court charge. The station 
later dropped that action, after it and the 
other legal moves against Giannoulas had 
all but destroyed KGB’s standing in San 
Diego. "We’ve really taken a beating over 
this,” says KGB General Manager Jim 
Price. “But now the threats have died 
down. We knew it would take time for 
the furor to cease.” 

Giannoulas continued the act, though 
there is a latent sadness about him now. 
an air of cynicism that wasn’t there be¬ 
fore. His father died at the height of the 
furor in May, and his friend Ralph Ha- 
berman, who had been his assistant al¬ 
most from the beginning, stayed on at 
the radio station when Giannoulas was 
fired. “He sold me out,” Giannoulas says. 
“At the time when 1 needed a John 
Wayne figure beside me, I turned around 
and found Eddie Haskell.” end 
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Seagram’s 7 & Cola taste like they were made 
for each other. Pour IV 2 oz. Seagram’s 7 over ice, 
add cola and garnish with lime. T\vo great tastes, 
one great drink. Enjoy our quality in moderation. 
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Where quality drinks begin. 
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In every age, there have always 
been those among us whose pri¬ 
mary activity is inactivity. 

And for those people—mem¬ 
bers of what has been variously 
dubbed the "idle rich" and the "lei¬ 
sure class'—there has always been 
an abundance of suitably sedentary 
luxury sedans. 

Cars designed primarily for sit¬ 
ting. Cars that reach their perfor¬ 
mance peak preening,In the coun¬ 
try club driveway. 

The BMW 528i, on the other 
hand, is a luxury sedan built to sat¬ 
isfy an opposite mentality. People 
who believe that activity—mental as 
well as physical—is what makes liv¬ 
ing worthwhile. 

THF BMW 5281. A LUXURY 
SEDAN FOR SERIOUS DRIVE RS. 

At the Bavarian Motor Works, it 
is our contention that the things 
that seem to preoccupy the luxury 
car makers of the world have little 
to do with the one thing that makes 
an expensive car worth the money: 
extraordinary performance. 


First and foremost, the engi¬ 
neers at BMW are racing engineers 
by nature and by profession. 

So, while the BMW 528i pro¬ 
vides all the creature comforts one 
could rationally require in any 
expensive automobile, it also pro¬ 
vides a driving experience so 
unusual, so exhilarating it will spoil 
you for any other car. 

Its six-cylinder engine has been 
called “...the most refined in-line six 
in the world.” 

Its suspension system—inde¬ 
pendent on all four wheels—provides 
the driver with a tactile sense of 
control, an uncanny feel of the road 
that is positively unique to BMW. 

Its interior is biomechanically 
engineered to the nth degree. 

The front seats are shaped to 
hold their occupants firmly in place, 
and so thoroughly adjustable that it 
is all but mathematically impossible 
to not find a proper and comfort¬ 
able seating position. 

All controls are within easy reach. 
The tachometer, speedometer and 


all ancillary instruments are large, 
well marked and totally visible—set | 
in a dashboard designed in the man¬ 
ner of an airplane cockpit. 

THE RARE OPPORTUNITY TO 
SHIFT FOR YOURSELF 
To some, there is simply no 
alternative to the singular pleasure 
of a manual transmission. 

’ For the automotive purist, shift¬ 
ing up through the gears, smoothly 
and precisely, is an experience that 
borders on the esthetic. 

And it is particularly significant 
that—while a three-speed auto¬ 
matic transmission is available as 
an option—the BMW 528i offers a 
four-speed manual transmission as 
standard equipment. 

If the thought of owning such a 
car intrigues you, call us anytime, 
toll-free, at 800-243-6000 (Conn. 1- 
800-882-6500) and well 
arrange a thorough test 
drive for you at your near¬ 
est BMW dealer. 

THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
Bavarian Motor Works. Munich, Germany. 
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by BUD COLLINS 

REVOLTIN' DEVELOPMENT: ABBIE DIDN'T 
COME TO HIS BRANDEIS TENNIS REUNION 


Abbie lived up to his reputation: he 
was missing. We couldn’t reach him. 
but that only put us in a class with 
the FBI. Of course, it isn't that easy to 
send an invitation to a guy who's gone 
underground. Is there a post-office box 
for subterraneans? 

I guess it was too much to 
expect that our favorite fugi¬ 
tive, Abbie Hoffman, would 
look at his calendar and realize 
his old coach and teammates 
would be celebrating the 20th 
anniversary of our sort of cham¬ 
pionship season. 

Abbie, I’m sure you remem¬ 
ber the spring of '59 when you 
played No. 2 singles for the 
only unbeaten team Brandeis 
University had ever had. Well. 

Abbie—wherever you are—the 
old Brandeis gang got together 
once again during the U.S. 

Open at Flushing Meadow, 
and we would love to have seen 
you ... in whatever disguise. 

We know that you’ve got a 
record and that you’re on 
the lam, but it wouldn't have 
mattered. You’re one of us, 

Abbie, and we wouldn’t have 
ratted on you no matter what, 
even if the FBI had threatened 
to put tarantulas in our sneakers. 

Coaches are expected to build char¬ 
acter, but must I take all the credit for 
one of the greatest characters to emerge 
from American sport? Surely only par¬ 
tial acclaim is due me, because I inher¬ 
ited Abbie in his senior year of 1959 
when I became the tennis coach at Bran- 
dcis. Waltham, Mass., the site of the 
Brandeis campus, is better known for 
clocks than cuckoos, but Abbie might 
have changed all that if he’d stuck around 
a few more years. 

Of course, you remember Abbie. the 
bushy-haired radical of the 1960s who 
led the Yippie Party and championed 
their candidate for President in '68, one 
Pigasus of porcine persuasion. Consider¬ 


ing what we got in that election, Pi¬ 
gasus might not have looked too bad 
bellying up to the trough in the White 
House. Abbie was a defendant in the Chi¬ 
cago Seven conspiracy trial following 
the upheaval during the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention in 1968, and he wrote 
Steal This Book and Revolution for the 
Hell of It. He subsequently got into 
real bad trouble; he was nabbed on a 
drug rap, which earned him a high rank¬ 
ing from the FBI. Thus, five years ago. 
he plunged into the depths of address 
unknown. But we know he’s out there 
somewhere, because he frequently uses 
clandestine interviews to address those 
of us above ground. 


While Abbie has been awarded a scar¬ 
let F (for fugitive) by the Feds, he was 
merely a wearer of the blue B (for Bran¬ 
deis) when Athletic Director Benny 
Friedman asked me to take over the ten¬ 
nis team. It had been an informal oper¬ 
ation—there hadn’t even been a coach— 
before 1 began moonlighting from my job 
as a sportswriter in nearby Boston. 
Coaching tennis at Brandeis for 2'/j 
months paid $200, plus all the sweatsox 
my roommates and I could wear, and set 
me up not only as a resident character 
builder but also as housemother, trans¬ 
portation officer, custodian of jockstraps, 
psychiatrist (“Try to build a meaningful 
relationship with your doubles partner”) 
and minister of protocol ("Do not show 


up in black sneakers again, please"). 

Of course. I was also supposed to in¬ 
struct the players in the finer points of 
tennis, as in: 

"Get your first serve in_’’ 

"Play his backhand—” 

“At least get your second serve in!” 

"Don’t you know which side his 
backhand is?” 

Abbie, however, knew all these things. 
That helped. We weren't playing big-time 
(or even medium-time) tennis, but I 
couldn’t have asked for a better season. 
Six opponents were on the schedule, and 
we beat them all. None of them—Tufts. 
Babson and Merrimack were the tough¬ 
est—could have taken a set from the 
UCLA kitchen help, yet a win 
is a win is a win, as Stein used 
to say—Morry Stein, the Bran¬ 
deis fullback of that time. 

Abbie Hoffman was ex¬ 
tremely useful during the de¬ 
featless campaign. I’ve always 
fell that we couldn’t have done 
it without him. a sentiment sec¬ 
onded by the Chicago Police 
Department in 1968 after Ab¬ 
bie and his crowd inspired the 
Windy City’s finest to unloose 
their best overhead smashes. 

Stocky, nimble and highly 
competitive. Abbie won all his 
singles matches, which was a 
good thing, because he and I 
got along as well as he and 
Judge Julius Hoffman did dur¬ 
ing Abbie's trial alongside Jerry 
Rubin. Rennie Davis and the 
rest of the Chicago Seven. He 
didn't care for authority of any 
kind. As the only senior. Ab¬ 
bie informed me he’d been 
elected captain by the previous year’s 
team and was in charge. I replied that 
the coach was in charge. Everybody start¬ 
ed equal—no captain. That infuriated 
him. He seethed all spring, and we com¬ 
municated warmly through sneers. But 
communication was unnecessary because 
he also seethed at opponents and beat 
them one after another, more by the 
strength of his determination than his 
strokes. Sadly, I must tell you there was 
nothing revolutionary about Abbie’s 
style. If anything (sorry to reveal this, 
Abbie). he bordered on the reactionary, 
believing that every ball should be re¬ 
turned safely over the net. He played like 
a cop—Inspector Javert?—doggedly pur¬ 
suing everything. 
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Put Sports Illustrated s proven teaching methods to work on your game. 
Step-by-step you get the moves . . . fakes . . . shots . . . grips . . . 
footwork ... explained in words and can't miss pictures. Fundamentals, 
theory, background and winning strategy — it's all laid out for you by 
coaches and experts who write clearly and simply. Each of these practi¬ 
cal. no-nonsense hardcover volumes is packed with experience, training 
tips, pointers, insiders' secrets and more. Cover to cover, they're de¬ 
signed with just one purpose: to make you a winner. Put us to the test 
— send for your sport today! 


Complete and mail to: 

Sports Illustrated 

BOX 2203. GRANO CfWTRAL STATION. N V N V 10017 

YES! Send me the volume(s) checked 
at right. I understand I may return 
any volume within 10 days for a full 

refund if I am not satisfied For_ 

volumes @ $5.95 each. plus$l.OOfor shipping 
my order, I enclose a total of $_ 
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It worked, and the coach was pleased. 
How could I know then that his training 
on the playing fields of Brandeis would 
carry over onto the battlefields of Chi¬ 
cago? The Duke of Wellington would 
have understood. 

If Abbic had showed at the team re¬ 
union. the guys would have filled him in 
on the seasons following his graduation. 
Our situation improved. Though we 
didn't go unbeaten again, we won more 
matches each year as the schedule ex¬ 
panded. interest increased and the school 
furnished more courts and better equip¬ 
ment. Moreover, we began to take pres¬ 
tigious season-opening junkets, known in 
college sports as "Southern trips." 

Ah. those Southern trips. A seeker of 
palm trees and grits may be disappointed 
upon arriving in New Brunswick. N.J. 
We were when they appeared on nei¬ 
ther the horizon nor the menu as we ex¬ 
plored the Rutgers campus at the climax 
of one of those glorious journeys south¬ 
ward. New Brunswick was as south as 
we got. 

"Some southern exposure." moaned 
Alan Lottcrman, a New Yorker. “I could 
almost get here from home by subway. 
Coach. Harvard and Princeton go to 
Florida. MIT goes to the Carolinas. Am¬ 
herst goes to... 

"We're making progress, Lotterman." 
said I. “At least you won’t get sunstroke. 
It’s 3° warmer here than in Waltham, and 
we’re closer to the Mason-Dixon Line 
than we were on our last stops, aren’t 
we?” They had been Kings Point. N.Y. 
and Rutherford. N.J.. where we had de¬ 
feated the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad¬ 
emy and Fairleigh Dickinson, respective¬ 
ly. "It’s progress, Lotterman." 

Mike London, seeking to be concil¬ 
iatory (and recognizing my power as 
keeper of the lunch money) soothed his 
teammate, "Yeah. Lotterman. it’s better 
than the trip we took to Maine two years 
ago. when we got snowed out at Bow- 
doin and Colby.” 

Snow-outs were not a problem en¬ 
countered by Arthur Ashe and Jimmy 
Connors when they played for UCLA or 
by John McEnroe when he was at Stan¬ 
ford. But that’s the big time. When you’re 
in the smallest time, struggling to get 
through a college tennis schedule during 
March, April and May in the Northeast, 
such impediments are routine. A chance 
to tour even a few miles south of the 
continued 
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THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
SAVES 30-60% ON HEATING COM¬ 
PARED TO DUCTED ELECTRIC HEAT, 
DEPENDING ON WHERE YOU LIVE. 

Even if your electric rates have in¬ 
creased as much as 40 c /t in the last 
few years, you can still save money 
with the Weathertron heat pump from 
General Electric. 

How does it work? By actually get¬ 
ting heat from cold air. 

That's right. Even on most freezing 
winter days, the Weathertron heat 
pump extracts heat from the outdoors 
and transfers it indoors. 

And in more moderate climates, 
there's more heat available in the air. 
That's where a heat pump can really 
work for you. Because that's where it 
can use energy most efficiently. 

Depending on where you live, only 
one unit of electrical energy gets you 
1.4 to 2.5 units of heat energy during 
the heating season. That's where the 
30-60# savings comes in. And that's 
why only the heat pump can deliver 
ducted electric heat to your home in 
the most cost-efficient and energy- 
efficient way. 

IN REVERSE, 

IT’S AN AIR CONDITIONER. 

In warm weather, the thermostat 
reverses the whole process, and the 
Weathertron cools, using the same 
principle. It takes warm air from in¬ 


side the house and transfers it outside. 
A system for all seasons. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC HAS SPENT 
OVER 40 YEARS DEVELOPING THE 

WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP. 

Since 1932. when GE w as one of the 
few heat pump pioneers, we've been 
developing and improving it. Years 
of research, engineering and manu¬ 
facturing expertise go into every 
Weathertron system. 

We put parts and assemblies 
through grueling quality-control tests 
and inspections. For instance, every 
230-volt compressor motor must run 
at 170 volts. And that's only the low- 
voltage test. Then there are leakage- 
tests. And our surge test, when 3.500 
volts are run through the motor 
windings. 

Not to mention the torture test our 
engineers use to simulate the worst 
possible operating conditions. 

No wonder the General Electric 
Climatuff™ compressor, the device 
that helps extract heat from the air. 
has been operating in over two mil¬ 
lion cooling as well as heating 
installations. 

THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 

WILL MAKE YOUR ENERGY CRISIS 
LESS OF A CRISIS. 

It's difficult for anyone to safely pre¬ 
dict the availability of energy in the 


future. And unfortunately, everyone 
can predict that the fuel available 
will get more and more expensive. 

That's why it's very important for 
all of us to make good use of the oil, 
gas and electricity we pay for. 

The Weathertron heat pump from 
General Electric uses electricity and 
nature's heat to save you money on 
heating. That's why it could be one 
of the most important things you put 
in your home. 


THE WEATHERTRON HEAT PUMP 
AMERICA'S "1 SELLING HEAT PUMP. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Change of address? Pie t > 

weeks advance notice Attach the label lor 
your old address write in your new address 
below 

Entering a new subscription? 

the box and (ill m your name below (To order 
gift subscriptions, please attach a separate 
sheet) 

Renewing? 

sure your mailing label address is correct 
Listing/Unlisting service? 

we make our mailing list available to other 
Time, Inc divisions and reputable organiza¬ 
tions whose products or services may be ol 
interest to you If you prefer to have your 
name added or removed from this list, check 
the appropriate box below and attach your 
mailing label 

PLEASE SEND 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
FOR 1 YEAR AT *30. 

□ New subscription . ; Renewal 
; ] Payment enclosed □ Bill me later 
□ Please add my name 
to your mailing list 
D Please remove my name from 
your mailing list 




Address Apt. No 

"City " State/Province Zip/Postcode 

Telephone Number ( ( _ 

area code number 

For even faster service, phone toll-free 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois. 800-972-8302). 

P ;'US ILLUSTRATED 541 N I 
Court. Chicago Illinois 60611 Subscription price in 
the U S Canada Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
Islands $30 a yea: Aft other- $35 a yea: S67G39 


Gowanus Canal was not to be scorned. 

Abbie Hoffman would appreciate (hat 
life on the road isn't always as glamor¬ 
ous as it might be. but the main idea is 
to keep on the move—and out of reach. 
Abbie may have become the most famous 
of our movers at Brandeis, but he wasn’t 
the only one. 

There was Jacques, a lefthanded 
French exchange student, who was near¬ 
ly as scarce then as Abbie has been late¬ 
ly. After he was thrown out of school, 
we learned he'd spent most of his time hi¬ 
bernating in girls' dormitories—not a bad 
tactic, considering the gelid springtimes 
of Waltham. 

Another person frequently missing 
from practice was Sieve Reiner, whom 
we called Farouk because he was a 
wealthy bon vivant. He conned me for a 
while by saying he had a live o'clock lab 
he had to attend, but I soon learned that 
his five o'clock lab was held at Rock¬ 
ingham Park, a racetrack. 

At least I could depend on King Kong 
Cohen, who weighed 102 pounds and al¬ 
ways had sore feet, to show up for work¬ 
outs. He always did his best. He made 
the team and tried to live for weeks on 
the lunch money I handed out on trips. 
Kong’s feet ached because he wore sneak¬ 
ers with lots of holes in the soles. 

“Jeez, Kong." I shouted at him 
through the wire fence enclosing the 
court, “get going! You can't stop in the 
middle of a match." He was sitting on 
the steaming asphalt court, wincing and 
rearranging the remains of his shoes with 
bicycle tape. His opponent stood there, 
fuming. Kong's feet must have been 
broiled. I motioned him to the fence. 
“Why aren’t you wearing the shoes wc 
issued you instead of those rags?" 

‘"The new shoes?" His voice was faint. 

"Yes. like everybody else.” 

"They’re too nice. I’m saving them." 

“For the senior prom? You'd better 
have them on at the next match.’’ 

Regretfully, but dutifully. Cohen wore 
his new shoes for the subsequent match. 
His feet glistened. 

“Belter?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don't know. I hate to wear 
them. They'll just get dirty and wear out." 

"Accept and enjoy," I urged. 

We enjoyed most of the time, although 
Artie suffered even when he won. You’ve 
heard of enforcers, the intimidating guys 
who police ruffians on the other side. We 


had an enforcer, too. but the guy he had 
to keep in line was his doubles partner. 
Artie. Artie always quit when he got be¬ 
hind. so I paired him with Paul McKin¬ 
non. who was on the football team. “The 
first time Artie complains and slows 
down. I want you to flatten him." I told 
Paul. I outlined the strategy to Artie, who 
said. "Are you kidding?" "McKinnon 
will let you know. Artie." 1 said. They 
never lost. 

And. of course, we had Salvatore 
Schiavo-Campo. who lived only to hit 
grandiose shots—regardless of where 
they went. "Anybody can keep the ball 
in play." he said. "That’s no fun." And 
there was Noah, the player who never 
played on the Sabbath. Because he was 
Jewish meant he would not raise a rack¬ 
et on Saturday. But each of our matches 
was on Saturday, so Noah never com¬ 
peted. I asked him why he had tried out 
when he couldn't play. “I thought it 
would be fun to see if I could make the 
team," he said. "I never thought I would 
be able to doit." 

But Abbie Hoffman always showed up 
to play, and he always hustled. And he al¬ 
ways won in the spring of '59. He wasn't 
the best player I had in my five seasons 
as coach, but he certainly has gone on to 
be the most celebrated. I’d like to see 
him again, and so would the guys he 
played with. Maybe if wc had held the 
reunion in a nearby church, the FBI 
would have honored the sanctuary prin¬ 
ciple for a couple of hours and allowed 
Abbie to join us and celebrate his ath¬ 
letic anniversary. 

Perhaps Abbie is still playing, if there 
arc tennis courts underground. A class¬ 
mate. Lynn Elgart. delivered a damning 
reminiscence of Abbie just before he dis¬ 
appeared. “I ran into him at a tennis 
club," she said, "and what a letdown. 
There was Abbie. the great anticstablish- 
mentarian. and he was in white from 
head to toe. I couldn’t believe a revo¬ 
lutionary would be so conventionally 
dressed, it was like he'd sold out to the 
middle class.” 

I'm more charitable about that. No¬ 
body's perfect. In the old days at Bran¬ 
ded I was a stickler for white court at¬ 
tire and I might have given Abbie some 
sartorial character. Or perhaps he was 
practicing hiding out. preparing himself 
to melt into straight America in snow- 
white tennis clothes. end 











Smokers 

Joining 

Merit 

Bandwagon. 


Low tar MERITattracts increasing 
number of former high tar smokers. 

A few years ago most smokers agreed. Low tar meant 
low taste. Then along came MERIT packed with 
‘Enriched Flavor ™ tobacco and taste-tested by 
thousands. The result: smoking changed. 

No other new cigarette in the last 20 years has 
attracted so many smokers as quickly as MERIT! 

The demand continues to build—and among low tar 
smoking’s toughest-to-pleasc group: high tar smokers. 
In fact, over 70% of MERIT smokers are coming 
directly from high tar brands. 

It’s clear: MERIT taste is changing attitudes toward 
low tar smoking. 

MERIT 

Kings & lOO’s 


Kings: 8 mg"tar!‘ 0.6 mg nicotine-100's: 11 mg"tar;' 

0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May'78 © Philip Morris inc. 1979 










Vic Braden’s new book will leave you laughing. 


Vic Braden says. "You can play tennis 
500% better than you do now." And in 
VIC BRADEN'S TENNIS FOR THE 
FUTURE he shows you how. Vic's 
secret weapon—well-known to the 
millions who have seen him on TV—is 
his sense of humor But the jokes 
aren't just for laughs. Vic's humor will 
relax you. /olt you out of your bad 
habits, and help to make each lesson 
absolutely unforgettable Try these 
Braden one-liners on for size 

• If you re worried about your oppo¬ 
nent's next shot while you're hitting 
your own. don't bother—because 
your shot isn’t going over in the first 
place. 

• The main goal in tennis is simple 
Keep all your shots deep and m play 
and you II be famous by Friday 

• You can t hit a helium ball and 
attack, that's like throwing a hand 
grenade and running underneath it. 

• When you are swinging in a north¬ 
erly direction and the ball keeps 
heading south, you are very likely 
watching your opponent instead of 
the ball. 

• If you can walk to the drinking foun¬ 
tain without falling over, you have 
the physical ability to play tennis 
well. 


With over 200 photographs and illustrations S12 95 

A Sports Illustrated Book 

Published by 

Little, Brown 

' PUBLISHERS 


"Vic Braden is the world's 
number one tennis 

coach."— Jack Kramer 


Vic Braden s ideas are 
going to change the game 
of tennis from the ground 
up-and in VIC BRADEN'S 
TENNIS FOR THE FUTURE 
you'll learn how You'll find 
out how Vic uses high¬ 
speed photography and 
special measuring devices 
at his Tennis College, in the 
world's first truly scientific 
study of tennis technique. You'll get the 
benefit of Vic's 22 years of successful 
coaching—plus his training as a psy¬ 
chologist VIC BRADEN'S TENNIS FOR 
THE FUTURE is your key to a total revo¬ 
lution in tennis—a whole new approach 


to stroke production, strategy, dealing 
with stress, and training for the game. 


500% better is Vic's promise And he's 
not joking. 


Vic Braden's lennis 
for the Future 

by Vic Braden and Bill Bruns 








Toast the1980Winter Games 
with the Official Olympic Mug. 



Here’s your chance to be part of 
the 1980‘American”Winter Olympics at Lake Placid. 


When you contribute $25 or more to the 
Lake Placid Olympic Organizing Committee, we’ll 
send you this beautifully crafted mug free. 

Made of Armetale®, a special metal alloy 
created to hold the cold, this mug is specially 
authorized to bear the official emblem of the 
XIII Olympic Winter Games. It’s our way of 
thanking you for your support. 


These handsome commemorative mugs are 
sure to become valued collectors' items, so 
please act promptly. 

Support the “American" Winter Olympics 
with your donation, and raise a toast to 
yourself with your official Winter Olympic 
mug. After all, you helped make it possible. 


I-1 

I Please clip and send with your check to.- | 

J Winter Olympic Mug Offer Name_-_— I 

I P.0. Box 151, Lake Placid, NewYork 12946 (pleaseprintdeafly) 

I I want to help ensure a successful 1980 "American'’Olympic 

I Winter Games at Lake Placid in February. Address— -Apt No.- j 

. Please send me: Winter Olympic mug(s)— 

1 ($25 donation, U.S. Dollars for each) ^ ___I 

j Enclosed is my check or money order made payable to "Lake 
[ Placid Olympic Mug Offer". 


! State_Zip Code- I 

Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 

I_I 

















“ Jeremiah and me wuz 
surveying together for 2 months. 
He never said a word. 


That’s what I call good company.’ 

Pappy McCoy., Railroad Surveyor, Chicago & Ouray Railroad 


I 


| 



Jeremiah had quiet spells. 
Really q uiet . Usually, he had 
been having a fight with a lady. 
Or with himself. Then, he’d 
be flamboyant. Show off. 

He was much better when he 
was quiet. 

We know Jeremiah would 
have been proud of the high- 
spirited mellow of the drink 
that bears his name. Jeremiah 
Weed isn't just a legacy. It's a 
tribute to a 100 proof maverick. 


^J-drS IOO Proof Jeremiah Weed 

Jeremiah Weed Bourbon Liqueur 100 Proof ©1979 Heublem Inc , Hartlord. Conn 










s I Did It 

by CRAIG MITCHELL 


HOW TO BE FIRST AT YOUR CLUB WITH 
A FASCINATING ITEM OF GOLF TRIVIA 


f've forgotten what tournament it was. 
but Dad was working the scoreboard as 
usual. And this little guy was bugging 
him. The little guy was trying to prove 
how much he knew about the history and 
lore of golf. Dad would edge away from 
him. take some scorecards, post them and 
move as far away as he could. But the lit¬ 
tle guy would move, too. and would come 
up with some bit of golf lore like "Hey. 
Frank, did you ever hear about Sarazen’s 
double eagle?” 

“Yeah. I was there. I saw it.” Dad 
shrugged and moved away again. I knew 
he hadn’t really been there and seen it, 
though from the time I was a little kid. 
he’d told me about it. Gene Sarazen was 
one of Dad’s heroes—and one of his good 
friends, too. 

“Hey, Frank, did you hear about the 
time Hagen ... ?” 

Finally, Dad blew his cool. He turned 
on his tormentor and demanded, “You 
think you know so much about golf. I 
bet you don’t even know who invented 
the head cover!” 

The little guy looked blank and eager 
at the same time. He was about to learn 
a fascinating bit of trivia he could im¬ 
press his friends with in the locker room 
next Sunday. 

“No, Frank, who did?” 

Dad raised himself to his full 6' 2", 
pointed his big cigar at the little guy and 
thundered, “I did!” 

I ducked behind the scoreboard and 
rolled over, laughing until I ached. It was 
one of the greatest put-downs I’d ever 
seen. 

That night at dinner I was still laugh¬ 
ing about it. I asked Dad, “Who really 
did invent head covers?" 

He stared at me in disbelief that his 
own son should ask such a question. “/ 
did. Of course." 

Of course. 

Then I remembered the thumbless 
mittens I used to wear to school in the 
’30s. They looked like regular mittens, 
made of red or brown leather with a knit¬ 


ted elastic band. They always seemed too 
small and usually they didn't match. But 
the worst thing about them was—no 
thumbs. At the time. I never questioned 
why everybody else had thumbs in their 
mittens and I didn’t. During the Depres¬ 
sion. if your hands were warm, you didn't 
question how they got that way. I used 
to brag about how I could wear my mit¬ 
tens on either hand while the other guys 
couldn’t. However, there were also draw¬ 
backs to being thumbless; it was hard to 
pack a good snowball while wearing 
those mittens. 

Dad was a traveling salesman, a man¬ 
ufacturer's rep, selling Kroydon golf 
clubs. Slazenger tennis rackets and a va¬ 
riety of other lines through upstate New 
York, fn those days, before the inven¬ 
tion of high-impact plastics, wooden¬ 
headed golf clubs were finished with sev¬ 
eral coats of shellac to make them nice 
and shiny. But the shellac chipped eas¬ 
ily. and when clubs were knocked togeth¬ 
er they quickly acquired a gray band 
around the top of the head. Definitely 
not the thing for samples you wanted to 
display in the pro shop. Manufacturers 
used to package the woods with flimsy 
white cloth socks hardly more durable 
than gauze, and though they were good 
protection against dust, the socks were 
not very effective against a hard blow. 

Gloversville, N.Y., as the name im¬ 
plies. is pretty much the glove capital of 
the U.S.. and they manufacture just about 
any kind of hand covering you could 
want there. So when Dad’s great idea 
struck, he waited until the next time he 
traveled through Gloversville and sought 
out a mitten maker. When he described 
what he wanted—about two dozen chil¬ 
dren’s mittens made without the 
thumbs—the mitten maker looked puz¬ 
zled. 

“How many children do you have. Mr. 
Mitchell?” 

“Four.” my father answered, looking 
equally puzzled, “but what does that have 
to do with it?” 

The mitten maker shook his head sad¬ 
ly. “Don’t any of them have thumbs?” 

A few weeks later the made-to-order 
mittens were delivered. Dad slipped them 
over all his sample woods, tossed the 
clubs into the back of his old Pierce-Ar¬ 
row and drove on about his business. The 
mittens worked beautifully. The leather 
outer shell cushioned the impact when 
the clubs banged together in the car. and 
the flannel lining kept the shellac highly 


polished. Dad’s samples never looked 
belter. 

But club heads didn’t get banged up 
just in a car; they fared even worse when 
a caddie carried them clattering down 
the fairway. Or when he ran to spot Dad’s 
roundhouse hook as it sailed up over the 
out-of-bounds fence on the right, then 
curled back to land in the middle of the 
fairway. Or when he dropped the bag be¬ 
side the green to pull the pin. Under such 
treatment it only took a month or two 
for each wood to develop that grungy 
band of gray across its top. So in an¬ 
other flash of inspiration. Dad figured 
that if thumbless mittens worked in the 
car, why not on the course? They would 
protect his clubs from almost anything a 
caddie could do with them, including 
swinging at bottle caps while waiting at 
the next tee. 

The first Sunday morning that he 
showed up at the Auburn (N.Y.) Coun¬ 
try Club with the mittens on his club 
heads, at least half a dozen members 
asked where they could get them for their 
clubs. A few weeks later, all the real golf¬ 
ers in Auburn were sporting thumbless 
mittens on their woods. In fact, one of 
them—his name long since forgotten— 
christened them Mitchell’s Mittens. Pret¬ 
ty soon they were quite common around 
most New York golf courses, so Dad. ever 
the salesman, had to come up with some¬ 
thing new. The next season he put num¬ 
bers on his Mitchell’s Mittens. Because 
this was just when golfers were getting 
away from drivers, brassies, spoons and 
cleeks, and moving to the new numbered 
irons and woods. Dad was right on top 
of the trend. 

But while Dad could spot a market a 
mile away, there was one little thing he 
overlooked. He never tried to patent 
Mitchell’s Mittens. He was happy just 
selling them. The idea quickly spread, 
and when World War II was over, it 
seemed that every manufacturer in the 
country was selling “head covers.” By 
that time. Dad realized what he had 
missed, but it was too late to apply for a 
patent. 

The golf-club head cover is sort of like 
the peaked cap or the ice cream cone. 
You never stop to think that somebody 
had to invent the first one. Whenever I 
see an item like that, I wonder what the 
inventor’s kids had to suffer through 
while it was being perfected. If they think 
they had problems, how about me with 
no thumbs? end 


EC 3 


Is America getting trapped 
by foreign steel 
as it is by foreign oil? 



Last year foreign steelmakers shipped an all-time 
record of 21.1 million tons of steel to our shores. And our 
nation's trade deficit in steel was more than $5V2 billion! 
(Only America's trade deficit in oil was larger.) 

But the worst is yet to come. By 1985, unless we soon 
start expanding our domestic steelmaking capacity, 25 to 
30 million tons of steel imports could be entering the U.S. 
market annually. That would mean an outflow of $12 to 
$15 billion a year—and a huge increase in our steel trade 
deficit. 

What's needed to reduce America's trade deficit in 
steel? Governmental policies that will allow the American 
steel industry to generate the additional funds needed to 
modernize and expand. 


Bethlehem 



Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, PA 18016 













FOR 

rHE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Sept. 3-9 

Compiled by ROGER JACKSON 


BOXING—PARK CHAN-HEE of South Korea retained 
his WBC flyweight title in a 15-round draw with 
former champion Miguel Canto of Mexico, in Seoul. 
South Korea. 


PRO FOOTBALL—The New England Patriots established 
3 club scoring record and amassed 597 yards in total of¬ 
fense while demolishing the New York Jets 56-3. Quar¬ 
terback Steve Grogan passed for 315 yards and five 
touchdowns—three of them to Wide Receiver Harold 
Jackson—as the Pats bounced back from an emotional 
16-13 overtime loss to Pittsburgh. In Denver. Lineback¬ 
er Jack Reynolds picked up a Craig Morton fumble and 
staggered four yards for the decisive score as Los Ange¬ 
les defeated the Broncos 13-9. Buffalo Running Back 
Roland Hoots carried the ball only four times in the sec¬ 
ond half of the Bills’ game with Cincinnati but scored 
four touchdowns to pace the Bills in a 51-24 rout of the 
Bcngals. Walter Payton ran for touchdow ns of 43 and 26 
yards and reserve Quarterback Vince Evans tossed a 56- 
yard TD to James Scott as the Bears whipped the V ikings 
26-7. In Milwaukee, rookie Steve Atkins scored on a 
two-yard run in the third quarter to give the Packers a 
28-19 victory over New- Orleans. Another rookie. St 
Louis' Ottis Anderson, became only the fourth rookie in 
NFL history to rush for 100 yards in his first two games 
Anderson gained 109 yards on 31 carries in leading the 
Cardinals to a 27-14 win over the Giants. Given a sec¬ 
ond chance Mark Moseley kicked a field goal from 41 
yards w ith eight seconds left to give Washington a 27-24 
victory over Detroit Moseley had missed a 46-yard at¬ 
tempt seconds earlier but got another bool from five 
yards closer when the Lions were penalized for having 
too many men on the field. Tampa Bay won a 29-26 
overtime thriller over Baltimore, as Neil O'Donoghue 
kicked a 31-yard field goal 1:41 into the extra period, In 
Kansas City. Brian Sipc fired a 21-yard scoring pass to 
Reggie Rucker w ith 52 seconds left to lift the Browns 
past the Chiefs 27-24 and spoil the debut of Kansas 
City's rookie quarterback. Steve Fuller. The Clemson 
graduate replaced Mike Livingston in the second quar¬ 
ter and rallied the Chiefs from a 17-0 deficit into a 24-20 
lead. Dallas dampened the return of the 49crs' O. J 
Simpson by defeating San Francisco 21-13. Simpson, 
who missed the entire preseason because of a knee in¬ 
jury and the death of his infant daughter, rushed for 43 
yards on 14 carries, but Roger Staubach passed for 259 
yards and threw touchdowns to Drew Pearson and Billy 
Joe DuPree. Dan Fouls had three touchdow n passes and 
Linebacker Woodrow Lowe returned a Ken Stabler pass 
32 yards for a score as San Diego beat Oakland 30-10. In 
Miami, Norm Bulaich scored the decisive touchdown on 
a seven-yard pass from Bob Griese as the Dolphins beat 
Seattle 19-10. In Pittsburgh, the Steelers crushed the 
Houston Oilers 38-7 (page 26). 

GOLF—LOU GRAHAM shot a final-round, two-under- 
par 69 for a 72-hole total of 275 to win the $250,000 
American Optical Classic at Sutton. Mass, by one stroke 
over Ben Crenshaw. 


JO ANN WASHAM made a 15-foot birdie putt on the 
final hole to win the $ 100.000 LPGA Rail Charity Clas¬ 
sic in Springfield. JiJ. by a stroke over Silvia Beriolai- 
cini. Washam shot a final-round, five-under-par 67 for 
a 72-holc total of 275. 


HORSE RACING—SPECTACULAR BID (53). ridden by 
Bill Shoemaker, won the $300,000 Marlboro Cup at Bel¬ 
mont by five lengths over General Assembly. The 3-year- 
old's time for the I'/« miles was 1:46’/» (page 24) 

MARATHON—TONY SANDOVAL and JEFF WELLS 
of the Athletics West Club won the Nike/Oregon Track 
Club Marathon in Eugene. Ore. over a field of 1.000 run¬ 
ners with a time of 2:10:20. Joan Benoit, in 2:35:40. 
was the top woman finisher (page 56). 


SOCCER—N ASL. T revor Whymark scored a pair of goals, 
including the game-winner at 59:37. to give the Van¬ 
couver Whitecaps a 2-1 victory over Tampa Bay in Soc¬ 
cer Bowl-79 in East Rutherford, N.J. and the North 
American Soccer League title I page 34) 

ASL Sacramento and Columbus advanced to the play¬ 
off final, which will be held in Columbus. The Gold 
won the Western Division title, upsetting the Califor¬ 
nia Sunshine 1-0 on Trevor Daw kins' goal at 82:00. Co¬ 
lumbus got a score from Phil Hubbard on the sixth 
round of penalty kicks to give the Magic a 2-1 over¬ 
time v ictory over Pennsylvania and the Eastern title. 

SWIMMING—CYNTHIA WOODHEAD of Riverside. 
Calif established a world record in the 200-meter free¬ 
style. covering the distance in 1:58.23 at the World Cup 
Championships in Tokyo. Her time was .2 of a second 
faster than the mark she set last July 


faces mi nm crowd 



MARSHA GRONDZIAK 

(sriMssroi rs 

Marsha. 10. won live 
events ui the Indiana 
AAU age-group swim¬ 
ming championships in 
Columbus: the 50-meter 
freestyle (32.25). 100 free 
(1:10.12). 200 free 

(2:30.50). 100 butterfly 
(1:21.11) and 200 IM 
(2:52.511. 


TENNIS—JOHN VtvENROE dcfcaicd V lias Gcrulams 
7-5.6-3. 6-3 to win the men’s singles championship at 
ihe U.S. Open tournament in Rushing. N.Y. TRACY 
AUSTIN defeated Chris Evert Lloyd 6-4, 6-3 to win 
the women's title I page IX) 

TRACK & FIELD—STEVE OVETT of Great Britain ran 
the second-fasiest 1.500-mcter race ever, covering the 
distance in 3:32.2 at the Ivo Van Damme Memorial 
meet in Brussels, The lime is I of a second off the rec¬ 
ord set by Sebastian Coe in Zurich last month. 

MILEPOSTS -ANNOUNCED: By the University of 
South Carolina Board of Trustees, the decision to 
replace basketball Coach Frank McGuire. 65. at the 
end of the 1979-80 season. In 15 years McGuire has 
guided the Gamecocks to a 267-131 record and, be¬ 
fore the school became an independent in 1971. one 
Atlantic Coast Conference title. McGuire was 103-35 
in five years at St. John's and also coached the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina to a 164-58 record and one 
NCAA championship in nine years, and the NBA 
Philadelphia Warriors to a 49-31 mark in the 1961-62 


DISPATCHED: By the NBA Boston Celtics. 6'9" For¬ 
ward-Center BOB McADOO. 27. to the Detroit Pis¬ 
tons. in exchange for two 1980 first-round draft choices 
and in compensation for 6' 6" Forward M. L. Carr, 28. 
whom the Celtics signed as a free agent in July. Mc- 
Adoo averaged 24.8 points per game last season with 
the Celtics and the Knicks 

FIRED: JOE ALTOBELLI. 47, as manager of the San 
Francisco Giants. Altobelli. who took over the Giants 
in 1977. was named Manager of the Year last season 
after leading the team to a surprising third-place fin¬ 
ish in the National League West. This season, how¬ 
ever. the Giants (63-80) are in fourth place. 18 games 
out of fust. DAVE BRISTOL. 46. was named interim 

HIRED: BERNIE iBoom-Booml GEOFFRION. 48. as 
coach of the Montreal Canadiens. replacing Scotty Bow¬ 
man. who resigned in June to become general manager 
and coach of the Buffalo Sabres. Geoffrion scored 393 
soalv in a 16-ycar playing career with Montreal and the 
New York Rangers and had a 99-110-42 record as a 
coach with Atlanta (1972-75) and the Rangers (1968-691. 

RESIGNED: MARKO VALOK. 52, as coach of the 
NASL Philadelphia Fury. In one season Valok guided 
the Fury to the American Conference semifinals and a 
10-20-1 record. 

SIGNED: ANN MEYERS, 24. a four-time AJI-America 
forward at UCLA and a member of the 1976 U.S. 
Olympic women s basketball team, to a one-year. 
S50.000 contract by the Indiana Pacers. She is the first 
woman ever signed to try out for an NBA club. 

DIED: MICHAEL PEPPE. 81. swimming and diving 
coach at Ohio State from 1931 to 1963: of cancer, in Co¬ 
lumbus. Ohio. A member of the Swimming Hall of 
Fame, Peppe guided the Buckeyes to 11 NCAA and 12 
Big Ten titles in 33 years. His 1938 squad also was the 
first collegiate team lo w in the AAU championship. Be¬ 
fore Big Ten squads were barred from AAU team com¬ 
petition in 1953. Peppe led Ohio State to six indoor 
and four outdoor AAU titles. 



JENNY VERES 


Jenny, a 14-year-old 
pitcher, led the Royal 
Blue Wildcats to a 12-2 
record and their second 
consecutive West Geauga 
Junior High League soft¬ 
ball title. She had an I l-l 
record, pitched four shut¬ 
outs and hit .667 while 
knocking in 23 runs. 



DAVE PASANELLA 


Dave. 17. won the 220- 
pound class at the state 
high school power-lifting 
championships in Scotts¬ 
dale with a total of 1.460 
pounds. The Paradise 
Valley High linebacker 
and fullback squatted 575 
pounds, dead-lifted 545 
and bench-pressed 340. 



BRENT MILLIGAN TIM RICE 

Loysville. Pa. Landism rc. Pa. 


MOTOR SPORTS—DAVID PEARSON won the $250.- 
000 Southern 500 NASCAR race in Darlington. S.C 
by almost two laps over Bill Elliott in a Mercury. Pear¬ 
son. who drove a Chevrolet Monte Carlo, averaged 
126.259 mph over the 1.366-mile Darlington Interna¬ 
tional Raceway course 

JODY SCHECKTER of South Africa averaged 131.8 
mph in his Ferrari to win the Italian Grand Pnx in 
Monza and clinch the World Formula I driv ing cham¬ 
pionship. Schecktcr completed the 3.59-mile circuit in 
1:22:00.22. .47 of a second ahead of Ferrari teammate 
Gilles Villencuv' of Canada. 


CREDITS 

♦—Robert Hageaohm ie.i»—Dan Bahotti (left). Co 
Rentmeester zo.2i—Walter looss J: 24—Tony 
Triolo. 25—Frank White: 26.27—Heinz Kluetmeier, 
28—Heinz Kluetmeier (2). James Drake (bottom); 42— 
The Bettmann Archive, so—Heinz Kluetmeier: 84— 
Will McIntyre. 86—Brian Lanker.82.6s— Richard Mack- 
son 84 —Robert Hagebohm (top). Carl Iwasakt . as — 
Richard Mackson (top). Hal Stoelzle: 66-70—Richard 
Mackson: 86—Ensminger Studio (2). 


Brent. 17. and Tim. 16, both lefthanders, led West 
Perry High to a 26-1 record and its first state class- 
AA baseball title. Brent had a 9-0 record and a 
0.57 earned-run average in 73’/j innings pitched, 
and hit .437 with nine triples and 13 stolen bases. 
Tim had an 11-0 record, with a 0.89 ERA in 55 in¬ 
nings, and a .362 batting average. Rice pitched the 
Mustangs to an 11-0 victory over Bishop Kionow- 
ski in the state semifinals, while Milligan defeated 
Olcy Valley 4-0 in the finals. 
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THE READERS TAKE OW/EIR 

Edited by GAV FLOOD 


FUTURISTIC FOOTBALL 

Sir: 

If 1 remember correctly, Fran Tarkenton 
once said that passing to Homer Jones was 
like throwing to a “man on a motorcycle 
with a butterfly net.” After reading Grid¬ 
iron 2000 (Sept. 3), one has to wonder if by 
the year 2000 we really will be seeing some 
kind of gladiatorial biker speeding past de¬ 
fenders. (Of course the souped-up woman 
quarterback will be allowed to use this play 
only once a game.) 

Although Byron Donzis’ predictions of 
biomechanical devices and calculators for 
quarterbacks and power packs for running 
backs are quite mind-blowing, he nevertheless 
makes the point that football must change to 
adapt to the attitudes and preferences of the 
new generation. Also, the artwork of Tommy 
Soloski was superb. 

Art Rossi 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Sir: 

I disagree with Byron Donzis' suggestion 
that 21st-century football players will be as¬ 
sisted by biomechanical devices. Future quar¬ 
terbacks may be able to throw the ball 135 
yards on a line and their receivers may be 
able to jump six feet in the air, but it will be 
as a result of conditioning, not of mechanical 
aids. 

The science of biomechanics can deter¬ 
mine, for example, exactly how an athlete 
could increase his vertical jump from two feet 
to six feet: how much weight to lift, how many 
repetitions, etc. The body will adapt if that 
training is gradual and progressive. There is 
no need for bionic parts. 

Michael P. Kennedy 
Consultant 
Sports Potential Realization 
Northfield, III. 

Sir: 

Frank Deford's Gridiron 2000 was very in¬ 
teresting. But speaking as an old 60-minute 
player (single-wing tailback, defensive half¬ 
back and punter), I feel football should be 
played by humans, not robots. If the inno¬ 
vations mentioned in Deford's article come 
to pass. I hope I am not around to witness 
them. 

Lanny R. Middings 
San Ramon, Calif. 

Sir: 

You may be shocked when 21st-century 
football arrives, but I won’t be. In October 
2000 I’ll stroll into Boston’s Fenway Park and 
watch the most popular sport reach its an¬ 
nual climax. Hundreds of millions of other 
people and I will get extreme satisfaction in 


knowing that baseball will then have been 
played in the same manner on the same field 
for nearly 90 years. 

Mike Salter 
Brentwood, Calif. 

Sir: 

As a high school football player, I found 
the sidebar Gridiron 1979 , about the new and 
safer protective pads, very interesting. In my 
opinion, those pads should be put on the mar¬ 
ket as soon as possible, because if football be¬ 
comes even safer, then it will also become 
the No. 1 sport in the world. I, for one, fully 
endorse Byron Donzis’ new equipment. 

Ben Brenn an 
Montclair, N.J. 

CHOOSING SIDES 

Sir: 

The Seattle Seahawks fourth (Scouting Re¬ 
ports, Sept. 3)? Impossible! Why did you rate 
Seattle so low? You did the same thing last 
year, and look what happened! 

Brent Van Beek 
Lynden, Wash. 

Sir: 

When did the Seahawks become the team 
with the league’s ugliest uniform? Two years 
ago, in a player poll, the Seahawks’ uniform 
ranked as third best, behind the attire of Dal¬ 
las and Los Angeles. 

Bob Mailhot 
Olympia. Wash. 

Sir: 

In the scouting report on Atlanta, Steve 
Bartkowski is quoted as saying, “I look around 
now and I see only one other guy on offense 
who has more years here than I do. ...” Jim 
Mitchell (tight end) and Jeff Van Note (cen¬ 
ter) were starters on offense while Peachtree 
Bart was still throwing for the California 
Golden Bears. 

As for Atlanta’s receivers. Alfred Jenkins 
is hardly “the only deep threat.’’ Alfred Jack- 
son, Wallace Francis and Billy Ryckman all 
caught touchdown passes of more than 50 
yards last season, and Francis and Ryckman 
each had 45 receptions and averaged more 
than 15 yards per catch. 

Randy Hart 
Gainesville, Fla. 

ASHE’S HEART ATTACK 

Sir: 

To Arthur Ashe’s list of professional ath¬ 
letes suffering heart attacks in their prime (It 
Couldn't Be a Heart Attack—But It Was. 
Sept. 3) should be added the name of one of 
the greatest bowlers of all time. Earl Antho¬ 
ny. Upon returning to the 1979 winter tour 
after having had a heart attack in ’78. 
Earl won one tournament and had numerous 


second- and third-place finishes. His come¬ 
back continued throughout the summer tour. 

I hope Ashe’s recovery is as successful as 
Anthony’s, because Ashe’s fine demeanor and 
professionalism make him, like Anthony, one 
of the truly great men in sports today. 

Richard E. Greenberg 
Lawrence, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Thank you very much for the article ex¬ 
plaining Arthur Ashe’s recent heart attack. 
His condition was of great concern to me, be¬ 
cause Ashe has long been one of my sports he¬ 
roes and reports pertaining to his condition 
were sketchy at best. 

The article shows a side of Ashe that best 
reflects why I admire him—his determination 
to come back after a misfortune that would 
have ended most players’ careers. There are 
world-class athletes and world-class people. 
When the two come together in someone like 
Ashe, it is a rarity and inspiring. 

Robert Snyder 
Dallas 

BASEBALL CITY 

Sir: 

I especially enjoyed the piece on Conway 
Twitty and minor league baseball in Nash¬ 
ville (Another Hit Sound in Music City 
U.S.A. . Sept. 3), partly because I remember 
seeing Twitty when he was a young rock-’n’- 
roll (not country) singer in the early ’60s, and 
partly because I’ve been a minor league buff 
since, as a 7-year-old, I saw my first Pacific 
Coast League game at Los Angeles’ Wrigley 
Field in 1948. 

It’s great to hear that minor league ball is 
flourishing in Nashville, but I think a check 
of past attendance figures will show that the 
Hawaii Islanders’ total of 467,800 in 1970. 
which you cite as the alltime record, actually 
is far short of what many PCL teams—no¬ 
tably L.A. and San Francisco—drew in the 
1940s. The Angels and Seals both attracted 
more than 600,000 fans, I believe. 

Jim Davis 
Escondido. Calif. 

• Right. Minor league baseball did attract 
larger crowds in the years right after World 
War II. before TV and other factors brought 
about a decline in attendance. The Hawaii Is¬ 
landers’ 1970 record of 467,800 is the mark 
for recent years—or at least it was the rec¬ 
ord. During the 1979 regular season, Colum¬ 
bus of the Triple A International League drew 
505.970. and Nashville 504.401.—ED. 

Sir: 

As a Nashvillian who has never been to 
the Grand Ole Opry and who hasn’t been to 
continued 
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Get in on the big national truckload 
sale on Sears Dynaglass Belted 25 
tires. You get two fiber glass belts plus 
two polyester cord plies for strength 
and durability. Right now, save $16 to 
$32 on a set of four. 


Now, installation is included with 
Sears Heavy Duty shock absorbers. 
Only $9.99 each. Smooth out some of 
the jolts, jars and jerks with America’s 
best selling shock. At a great price 
that includes installation. 


Deadline 
Sept 29 


Offers good from September 9th through September 29th. 
© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1979 
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19TH HOLE continued 


Opryland for many years, I would like to 
thank you for your article on the Sounds. It’s 
about time someone recognized this city for 
something other than country music. Maybe 
we can change the familiar nickname of Mu¬ 
sic City L'.S.a. to Baseball City U.S.A. 

Monte ffam 
Nashville 

PLAYING BOTH SIDES 

Sir: 

In Baseball's Week (Sept. 3) Jim Kaplan 
mentioned that Mets Centerfielder Lee Maz- 
zilli may be "the first big-leaguer to join the 
ranks of management while still a player.” 
Harry Wright, one of the pioneers of orga¬ 
nized professional baseball and a centerfielder 
for Cincinnati and Boston, was secretary pro 
tern for the National League at the time of 
its inception. Better yet. Bob Ferguson, an in¬ 
fielder with New York. Brooklyn and Hart¬ 
ford in the National Association, was pres¬ 
ident of the association for two of the five 
years it existed. Significantly, the association’s 
full name was National Association of Pro¬ 
fessional Baseball Players (my italics); the full 
name of the National League has always been 
the National League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs. The distinct separation of labor (play¬ 
ers) and capital (the clubs, or owners) was per¬ 
haps the most important event in pro sports 
in this country. 

Marc Onigman 
Lincoln. Mass. 

ROCK OF AGES 

Sir: 

I really enjoyed the article about the 18- 
year-old racehorse Golden Arrow (Good Old 
Time for an Oldtimer, Sept. 3). He is indeed 
remarkable, but his dam. Rock Mart, is even 
more so. A foal of 1941, she has produced 13 
offspring, four of which have raced more than 
100 times: Market Out (103 races, 18 wins); 
Wellfleet (106 races, five wins); Happy Face 
(104 races. 21 wins); and, of course. Golden 
Arrow. Rock Mart has also produced Mon¬ 
tenegrin (89 races, 11 wins) and Flawless Rock 
(59 races, six wins). 

Ellen Burnett 
San Jose, Calif. 

KNIGHT’S CASE 

Sir: 

The item in Scorecard (Sept. 3) really got 
to the heart of the Bobby Knight affair. Al¬ 
though I think the penalty imposed is wrong. 
( also feel that Knight was wrong in not go¬ 
ing to the trial and that he is wrong now in 
not appearing before the judge to appeal the 
verdict. Coach Knight is hurting his own 
cause by being stubborn. 

Jeff Owen 
Southbury. Conn. 

Sir. 

Regarding Si’s view of the Bobby Knight 
incident, I couldn’t disagree more. The sen¬ 
tence ($500 fine and six months in jail) is lu¬ 
dicrous, and any court that would issue such 
a sentence is not worth complying with. Nor 


is the offer of a suspended sentence by such 
a court to be trusted. 

I don’t blame Bobby Knight for not ap¬ 
pearing in Puerto Rico, and I think there are 
few people who would appear if placed in 
his situation. 

Robert Murdock 
Ithaca. N.Y 
Sir: 

If Puerto Rican courts are not "drumhead 
institutions.” then why would the case of Bob¬ 
by Knight, with all of the eyewitness testi¬ 
mony in his behalf, even reach a trial? There 
should never even have been one. 

And why does SI consider Knight's not 
showing up an insult to the court, when you 
state that pleading in absentia is perfectly “ac¬ 
ceptable under Puerto Rican law”? 

If Bobby Knight spends even one day in a 
Puerto Rican jail, it will be because the Puer¬ 
to Ricans don’t like him, not because he is 
guilty of any crime. And if not liking some¬ 
one is the basis for sending one to jail, who 
amongst us would avoid serving time? 

Michael Emery 
St. Louis 
Sir: 

1 have defended hundreds of people ac¬ 
cused of crimes in my life, and the ones who 
were truly not guilty wanted to move heaven 
ancf earth to prove it. Congratulations on 
standing up for the values that keep our na¬ 
tion together. 

Charles B. Tiffany 
Attorney-at-Law 
Kissimmee. Fla. 

MISPLACED FRONTIER 

Sir: 

Thank you for the recognition you gave De¬ 
tective Don Patterson of our Cheyenne Po¬ 
lice Department (Scorecard. Aug. 20). We 
are extremely proud of our police officers, and 
they were doubly effective during our Fron¬ 
tier Days celebration. 

Frontier Days is a great outdoor rodeo that 
is held annually during the last full week in 
July. We invite all your readers to the 1980 
festivities; however, please advise them that 
Cheyenne is in the great state of Wyoming, 
not Colorado. 

Don Erickson 
Mayor 
City of Cheyenne 
Cheyenne. Wyo. 

NOMINATIONS 

Sir: 

In reading the I9ih Hole in your Silver 
Anniversary Issue (Aug. 13). I noticed the first 
of the 1979 Sportsman of the Year nomina¬ 
tions. Here is another, for a man who has al¬ 
ways been one of my idols: Lou Brock. 

Don Kimminal 
Monument, Colo. 

Sir: 

Earl Weaver gets my vote. 

Keith D. Smith Jr. 

Miami 


Sir: 

For the ultimate in team effort, I nominate 
all of the Baltimore Orioles. 

Dennis Markle 
Cedar Rapids. Iowa 
Sir: 

Wiffie McCovey. 

Eric Anderson 
Atwater, Calif. 

Sir: 

Webster's defines a sportsman as “a per¬ 
son who is fair and generous and a good loser 
and a graceful winner.” As the football sea¬ 
son comes and goes this year, I think you 
will find no man more deserving of the title 
Sportsman than Earl Campbell. 

Charlie Waldil 
Austin, Texas 
Sir: 

Kurt Thomas, for being the first American 
male since 1932 to win an international gym¬ 
nastics event. 

Tony Weeks 
Woodward. Iowa 
Sir: 

Bryan Allen did not break any world rec¬ 
ords, or win 30 games or bat .400. He did not 
ride a horse to the Triple Crown or lead his 
team to victory in the Super Bowl. He simply 
performed a feat no one had ever accom¬ 
plished before: using only his own (egs as a 
power source, he flew across the English 
Channel. 

Bob Osborne 
Ironton.Ohio 
Sir: 

I know that Sir Roger Bannister was your 
first Sportsman of the Year and that Jack 
Nicklaus was your most recent, but who were 
the Sportsmen and Sportswomen in between’’ 
How about a listing? 

I also nominate Sebastian Coe for your 
1979 award. His remarkable performances in 
breaking the 800-mcter, 1,500-mctcr and mile 
records definitely carry on the tradition es¬ 
tablished by your inaugural Sportsman. 

David Mann 
South Gate. Calif. 

• Here is the list.—ED. 


1954 

Roger Bannister 

1967 

Carl Yastrzemski 

1955 

Johnny Podrcs 

1968 

Bill Russell 

1956 

Bobby Morrow 

1969 

Tom Seaver 

1957 

Stan Musial 

1970 

Bobby Orr 

1958 

Rafer Johnson 

1971 

Lee Trevino 

1959 

fngemar Johansson 

1972 

John Wooden & 

I960 

Arnold Palmer 


Billie Jean King 

1961 

Jerry Lucas 

1973 

Jackie Stewart 

1962 

Terry Baker 

1974 

Muhammad All 

1963 

Pete Rozcllc 

1975 

Pete Rose 

1964 

Ken Venturi 

1976 

Chris Evert 

1965 

Sandy Koufax 

1977 

Steve Cauthcn 

1966 

Jim Ryun 

1978 

Jack Nicklaus 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York, 10020. 




"Taste Real's new golden taste! 
Richer...meIIower than before” 

Y 

Real’s new golden leaf tobacco blend does it. 

Tastes richer... mellower... more satisfying. 

A taste that’s pure gold. 

The smoking man's low tar 


® 1979 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


per cigarette 


10 mg. "tar", 0.9 mg. nicotine av. 


Rich Taste-Low Tar 


by FTC method. 


Warning The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 



















NEW ADVANCES IN TV SOUND. 
NOW THE BEST ZENITH EVER 
IS EVEN BETTER. 

est Zenith ever—System 3. You can get 4 speakers instead 
ti a Tri-Focus picture tube of the usual 1 or 2. You can get a 

? sharpest picture in Zenith high performance amplifier for 

y. With a Triple-Plus chassis. richer, fuller sound. You can even 

led to be our most reliable get an Audio Control Center that 

With Color Sentry for rich, gives you separate bass, treble. 
)lor automatically. With volume and voice/music controls. 

Dnic Power Sentry to And you can get models with 

:t critical components a nd output lacks to play TV aud io 

nergy. through your home stereo. 


The quality goes in before the name goes 
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Shown she Rondo, SL2577P French Provincial styling Genuine Pecan wood veneers on sop and ends 
Select hardwood solids frame the top. Front and base of simulated wood. Simulated TV picture. 





